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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Ministry of Colleges and Universities has, as a 
general goal, the enhancement of accessibility to uni- 
versities by qualified applicants and the provision of 
equal university services to individuals studying on a 
part-time basis. Ministry policy “and TundingestiGeiieey cs 
have encouraged universities to treat part-time students 
in the same manner as full-time students with regard to 


services. 


Nonetheless, principles of autonomy ensure that univer- 
sity boards and senates have full freedom and responsi- 
bility for program availability and academic regulations. 
However, the Ministry felt that there is insufficient 
System-wide knowledge of the extent to which university 
programs are available on a part-time basis. Further, 
the degree to which institutional policies or profes- 


Sional certification bodies affect any gaps was unknown. 


In addition, the Canadian Organization of Part-Time Uni- 
versity Students (Ontario), known as COPUS has expressed 
concern about barriers to university degree programs 

for part-time students. 


The initial focus of "the study°was “the desare op ene 
Ministry to determine, on a system-wide basis, which 
programs are available, where there are gaps, so that 
in areas where no clear academic or professional reason 
eXTStS FOr Testricticons on part-time study, access7-= 


bility might, by mutual agreement of institutions and 


students, be Pen@ede 


Subsequentiy, in July, 1980, the Levy-Coughlin Partnership 


was contracted 


hi 


To prepare a total program inventory of those 
programs in each Ontario University and Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute that are available to 
part-time students, and those that are not; 


To survey students currently enrolled on,a part- 
time basis in degree programs at all Ontario 
universities and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
in order to indicate perceived barriers to 
part-time study; 


To identify and enumerate institutional barriers 
to part-time study, and to compare these with 
the perceived barriers; 


To survey or interview officials of universities 
and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and profes- 
sional certifying bodies in order to identify 
policies and reasons for lack of program 
availability for part-time study; and 


To report Ehe results of these studies to the 
Minister." 


The study was launched at a time when part-time study 


plays a significant role in all universities and it is 


acknowledged that significant steps have been taken 


towards integration and equal treatment. However, 


1. Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Request for 
a Proposal. 

2. Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Contract 
Number 3038/7. 
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part-time enrolments have been fluctuating consider- 
ably over the last few years; it is not readily 

apparent what future direction and role part-time 
education will take in universities. While this study 
jnitially focused on part-time degree credit education, 
the course of discussions and responses frequently 
expanded to include the full-time context and the larger 


role of continuing adult education. 


The importance of systemic re-examinations, the possi- 
bility of changing demands upon the universities and 
the lack of clarityson future directions all flad a s79- 
nificant impact on the character, process ana 7¢2 toa 
the study. 


The study began with a Design Phase which included input 
from a Steering Committee of Ministry and COPUS repre- 
sentatives and from an advisory committee of university 
representatives. These representatives provided 
invaluable assistance in finalizing the study methodo- 
hogy. Input,.from the universities in the form, Gs oe mie 
and opinion discussion was considerably increased. 


The components of the study methodology included: 


@ an inventory of program availability at each 
institution, utillizing Ministry data end 
university calendars 


@ a review of universities’ and faculties' policies 
and practice at each university through a 
questionnaire and a series of follow-up personal 


interviews; university liaison persons facilitated 
this review 


@ interviews with part-time student associations 


@ interviews with a representative sample of 
professional associations 


e a survey of 4,000 Ontario part-time students 
based on a systematic random sample, propor- 
tionate to each institution 


All of the methodological components were successfully 
implemented. Extensive interviews were carried out 
with relevant association and university spokespeople 
across the province. Policy information was collected. 
An inventory of program availability was constructed. 
The survey of part-time students received an enthusiastic 
72% response rate and collected important information 
on student needs and opinions. Barriers and problems 
in part-time education were enumerated and analyzed. 
This information and analysis is extensively presented 
in Sections 5 through 9 of the Report. 


From the analyses, a series of conclusions are presented 
as a summary of key points; some are more qualified or 
limited. In addition, where appropriate, we have drawn 
attention to conclusions which suggest possible directions 
for review, discussion or study. These suggestions 
address themselves to needs of students, university 
practice and the articulation or development of Ministry 
policy. All of the various research components contribute 
to these individual conclusions. 


INVENTORY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY 


Subsequent analysis and discussion indicated that it 


would be possible to construct a limited inventory 

of program availability at this time. This inventory 
indicates those programs which are accessible to part- 
time students. The ability to progress to degree 
completion is not specifically indicated, given the 
impact of such variables as scheduling, availability of 
pre-requisites, variations in course availability from 
year to year etc. General statements on degree comple- 
tion in various program areas are provided; further, 


specific information needs are noted. 
NEEDS OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The typical part-time student is an employed family 
person, already well educated with a persistent commit- 
ment to education. Job or career-oriented education is 
very important to him/her, and completion of a degree 


GRECO LOMaAALS fa WTO Lomnty. 


Students are generally satisfied with their education 
experience., The major areas of dissatisfaction are 
foundpin the arange and “scheduling ‘of recourses F as 
expeeteds (Other «cancerns are ‘withseducatton teosts. 
contactotinecwith profiessons sand ava ihabil ieyias 


counsel bingesand other «services susuch asachbidaqare. 
Student representatives also expressed the view that 
Financial assistance to part-time students was a crucial 


need. . Specific: concenns vexpresisad kwere: 


‘ae provisions in “the Ontario “Student Aid Plan 


were felt to discriminate against part-time 
students, 

(ii) disallowance of certain tax deductions for 
part-time students also discriminated 
against part-time status, 

(iii) if possible, universities should make 
bursaries, scholarships and graduate 
assistantships available to part-time 
students. 


Part-time students were also found to be an ambitious 
group; almost half had aspirations to professional 
(10%) and graduate school education (35%) (see Table 
4). Of these two, graduate education was expressed 

as the priority need. These findings bear out the 
interest expressed by COPUS in graduate and profession- 
al schools, although we cannot, from this Survey, 

make an estimate of demand in any way. A small minority 
(10%) expressed interest in part-time professional 
education - this should be an area of further investi- 
gation, yet there are more immediate needs which should 


be satisfied or addressed. 


A priority which emerges from the students and key 
informants is the necessity of making specialized 
counselling more available to part-timers. Where 
initiated, this has proven successful; however, signifi- 
cant constraints were cited, related to the funding sit- 
uation. These constraints also impinge on developing or 


experimenting with other services such as child-care. 


- vii - 


BARRIERS TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


The most significant barrier experienced by students is 
the simple fact of the time available for education 

due to their occupational and personal commitments. 
secondly, and. related, part=timers- alse feel that tre 
scheduling: of ani insurficienit: range’ ore courses in tHe 
evening iS a major barrier. Moreover, the concern is 
expressed that the tenuous nature of longer-term 

program planning makes it difficult for the students to 
rationally plan their programs to achieve their ultimate 
educational objectives. 


Significant, but less concern is directed to issues of 
program availability including graduate and professional 
school regulations. 


A number of institutions have recognized these problems 
and begun longer term planning for the part-time student. 
The major institution barriers thus seen to impact this 
longer term planning are: 


CT) The perceived role of the university and 
the place of part-time Study (inh /thisorere: 
Ci) The formal and informal commitment of 


the university, faculties and academic 

units to part-time education; the level 

of commitments expressed in the availability 
of faculty; the range of courses, and the 


number of innovative courses for part-time 
Students. 


a vida 


(Jit) Although the universities are autonomous 
from the Ministry and from each other, concern 
was expressed that Ministry policy for 
part-time education was too general and 
required more specific guidelines and 
encouragement - especially with respect to 
innovative offerings to part-time study 
("distance" education, off-campus centers, 
new education technologies such as TELIDON). 
The organization of more formalized inter- 
university cooperation in these areas would 
be a fruitful topic of discussion in the 
appropriate bodies which now exist. 

(iv) Furthermore, there was a clear institutional 
need expressed for the Ministry to recon- 
sider the funding mechanisms related to 
part-time education. Subjects of discussions 
might include weighted B.I.U.'s, seed or 
development monies, etc. Given the econo- 
mics of the eighties and the tightening 
of government budgets, a number of insti- 
tutions feared negative impacts and further 
barriers to part-time study. The fear is 
that, given the fiscal barriers, many 
institutions will redirect their resources 
to protect the "core" of full time educa- 
tion - especially considering the fact that 
part-time students are more expensive to 
service. 

(v) In addition, budget restraints were 


"squeezing" various departments, in that 


faculty were frequently on overload teaching 
in the evening and summer. In some cases 
(sciences, engineering and business) full 
time demand was taxing enough and part- 

time demand had not been demonstrated. 

(vi) The difficulty of gauging demand in part- 
time education makes planning also dif- 
ficult. As a key example, the study found 
clear 'interest' in professional education, 
particularly law, social work and library 
science, but any initiative would entail 
extensive planning and discussion with the 
faculties and professional associations 
involved, more specific demand assessment 
and consideration of the economic context 


Of these ‘prefess tans,. 
RESEARCH AND INFORMATION NEEDS 


In addition, there are several evident directions and 
needs for further study in the area of part-time 
education. The responsibility for such research does 
not necessarily. lie, with any one body. Work in these 
areas would assist university and Ministry planners 
as well as address information requirements of part- 
time students themselves. 


Areas include: 


(i) the development of university-specifie 
Program inventories which could address 


the detailed issues which impact on 
program availability - scheduling, 
sequencing of prerequisites, range of 
options, etc.; this would inter-relate 
with the development of longer-term 
planning (eg., 2 year calendars) and 
specialized counselling. 

6F%) further, in-depth interpretation of the 
data collected in this survey on the basis 
of more specific information needs or 
variables. 

Gane further, in-depth study of part-time 
students would address the drop-out 
Or non-returning student and investigate 
targeted populations amongst non-students 
or potential students; an eventual product 
could be the development of marketing 
research models which can clarify the 
relation between demand and planning in 
part-time study. 

(iv) a clear need to investigate the efficacy 
of various modes of educational delivery 
including the various and developing 
methods of ‘distance learning’, new 
technologies, innovations in course 
format, etc. 

(v) a need to investigate the needs and concerns 
of full-time and part-time professors and 
teachers whose attitudes and practice are 
a crucial component of part-time education 


and who would be significantly affected by 


any changes in policy or practice; the 
scope of this study did not include input 
from this interested party. 


Overall, the study found a clear relation between 
perceived and institutional barriers. We have drawn 
attention to the major concerns and the key areas for 
review and discussion. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Ministry of Colleges and Universities has, as a general 
goal, the enhancement of accessibility to universities by 
qualified applicants and the provision of equal university 
services to individuals studying on a part-time basis. 
Ministry policy and funding incentives have encouraged 
universities to treat part-time students in the same 

manner as full-time students with regard to services. 


Nonetheless, principles of autonomy ensure that univer- 
Sity boards and senates have full freedom and responsi- 
bility for program availability and academic regulations. 
However, the Ministry felt that there wes insufficient 
system-wide knowledge of the extent to which university 
programs are available on a part-time basis. Further, 
the degree to which institutional policies or profession- 


‘ 


al certification bodies affect any gaps was unknown. 


In addition, the Canadian Organization of Part-Time 
University Students (Ontario), known as COPUS, 
expressed concern about barriers to university degree 
programs for part-time students. COPUS felt that in- 
creased knowledge of gaps and policies would assist it 
to achieve its constitutional objectives: 
1. To achieve equality of opportunity for 
all university students 
2. 7T0 promote access to any and all degrees 
by part-time study, especially graduate, 
professional and honours degrees. 


The initial focus of the study was ‘the desire of the 
Ministry to determine, on a system-wide basis, which 
programs are available, where there are gaps, so that 
in areas where no ciear academic or professional reason 
exists for restrictions on part-time study, accessi- 


bility might, by mutual agreement of institutions 


and students, be enhanced”. 


Subsequently, in July, 1980, the Levy-Coughlin Partnershi 


was contracted: 


1. To prepare a total program inventory Of tHose 
programs in each Ontario University and 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute that are a= 
vailable to part-time students, and those that 
are Ot; 


2. To Survey students currently. enrobied ones 
part-time basis in degree programs at all Ontari 
universities and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
in order to indicate perceived barriers to 
part-time study; 


3. To identify and enumerate institutional 
barriers to part-time study, and to compare 
these with the perceived barriers; 


4. To survey or interview officials of universities 
and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and profes- 
sional certifying bodies in order to IGenTT TY 
policies and reasons for lack of program 
availability for part-time Study; and 


a To report,the results of these studies to) the 
Minister. 
The study was launched at a time when part-time study 
plays a significant role in all universities and Was 
acknowledged that significant Steps have been taken 
towards integration and equal 


I, Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Request for a 
Proposal. 


2. Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Contract 
Number 30387. 


ee 


treatment. However, part-time enrollments have been 
fluctuating considerably over the last few years; it 

is not readily apparent what future direction and role 
part-time education will take in universities. Indeed, 
the university system in Ontario encompasses various 
conceptual understandings. It is apparent that the 
universities inter-act with, and, to a degree, are buf- 
feted by a socio-economic context which produces unex- 
pected changes and demands on the universities. These 
changes and demands cause and reflect differing perceptions 
on the part of the various interested parties in the 
university 'community' - administration, the various 
Schools and faculties, professors, full and part-time 
Students, staff and potential students. The Scope and 
ambition of this study could not possibly include this 
Systemic comprehensiveness. However, it is evident 
that part-time education situates itself, and finds its 
place, within these larger impacts and at a moment when 
universities and society are re-examining university 
education from conceptual and practical perspectives. 
While this study initially focused on part-time degree 
credit education, the course of discussions and responses 
frequently expanded to include the full-time context 
and the larger role of continuing adult education. 


The importance of these systemic re-examinations, the 
possibility of changing demands upon the universities 
and the lack of clarity on future directions all had a 
Significant impact on the character, process and foci 
of the study. 
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2. RESEARCH DESIGN PHASE 


A design phase was proposed as the first step in the 
study in order to establish liaison with the Ministry 
Steering Committee and to finalize definitions and 
methodological procedures. 


In an Interim Design Report, August 28, 1980, the 
consultants reported on related literature, proposed 

a set of definitions and suggested preliminary 
methodological steps. As well, the Steering Committee, 
with Ministry and COPUS representation, played a signifi- 
cant advisory role. These discussions and background 
reading (related studies, dissertations, policy papers) 


allowed an initial ordering of issues and priorities. 


Subsequently, as contacts were made with the univer- 
sities, it became apparent that the study had attracted 
a great deal of interest. Part-time study is the subject 
of a flurry of task forces, committees and studies in 
the provincial system on its place and future. Within 
each university, diverse interested parties, from part- 
time study directors to various deans, have strong 
opinions on part-time education. Different universities 
also have different perspectives. This is expressed 

in different policies and regulations and in varying 
weight and commitment assigned to part-time study. 
Universities also feel that their perspective, and that 
of the Ministry may not always concur. In particular, 
each university's autonomy as an institution and with 
regard to program planning and academic regulations 


should be emphasized. 


However, all universities felt that the issues raised 
by the study required a high level of input and advice 
from the universities themselves. In response to this 
concern, on October 15, 1980, the Steering Committee 
convened a meeting of University spokespersons on 
part-time education, with the consultants. A very 
helpful discussion ensued. Opinions emphasized that a 
solicitation of student opinion was important and a 
provincial inventory would be useful, but this would 
provide just an introductory "skeleton to the area of 
part-time education in the province. It was felt that 
the study's scope must include the complex policy issues 
on which interested parties held diverse opinions, and 
also address the meaning and intention of the varied 


program initiatives around the province. 


The Steering Committee and consultants agreed that the 
Study would function as an introductory over-view of 
the field and may stimulate further policy discussion 
or study. It was agreed that an Advisory Committee 
would be struck from amongst the university spokespeople: 
This committee included: 

Hao tess or Vereresilcox. Woodsworth Co phage 


University of Toronto 
Dean Thomas Guinsberg, University of Western Ontario 


Dr. Mark Waldron, University of Guelph. 


The purpose of this committee was to provide the 
consultants with the additional input of a university 
viewpoint in the design of the research. This input 
assisted the consultants to take account of the profile 
and importance of any study of part-time education 

to the universities. Effectively, the committee con- 
tributed to developing a method to allow full commentary 
from senior policy, administrative and faculty personnel 
at each university. In fact, interviews with key 
university informants were expanded extensively - from 

a sample to system-wide. This helped shift some emphasis 
of the research to policy discussion and analysis at a 
broader level than originally intended. 


This input ensured that part-time study would consistently 
be placed in the larger context of education and society. 
While data was still collected on part-time study in 
several important ways, the discussion process, as 

finally designed, emphasized and provided a sense of the 
depth and complexity of both problems and solutions in 
this area of education. (see 3.2 below) 


The advisory process considerably extended the design 
phase. At the same time, obtaining student lists from 

all the universities was delayed until the availability 
of computerized lists in December, 1980 and January, 1981. 
In addition, some university regulations necessitated 
different procedures for the implementation of the 

survey. Therefore, the timing of study implementation 


was delayed. 


of 


The Steering Committee of Ministry and COPUS officials 
played a crucial role in the design phase as well. 
Survey and interview instrumentation was discussed and 
finalized with the committee; many helpful changes 
ensued. Frequent meetings allowed full expression of 
concerns and priorities. The consultants would like to 
thank both the Steering Committee and the advisory 
committee for their assistance in design. Although the 
design phase became more complicated, we feel the 
degree of input from all parties resulted in a clearer 


and more fruitful research process. 


3, METHODOLOGY 


As a result of the design phase, methodological 
suggestions were finalized. The research was 
operationalized into separate methodological components; 
the major foci of the research were consistent: to 
determine the existence and nature of barriers to 
part-time education, to begin a system-wide over- 
view of part-time education and to integrate 

these findings within the discussion of the issues 
and opinions of the key interested parties. Methodo- 
logical steps were designed and implemented with this 
consistent emphasis. A brief description of each 
major component of the research follows. 


wie INVENTORY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY 


The purpose of the program inventory was to determine 
which programs are available on a part-time basis and 

to what undergraduate or graduate level these programs 
could be pursued on such terms. This was to be determined 
from the University Student Information System (U.S.I1.S.) 
and university calendars. 


Program calendars were obtained from each university. 
The Ministry provided data indicating the number of 
part-time and full-time students enrolled at Ontario 
universities in the fall of 1979 by the program of their 
choice. These data were further divided into under- 


graduate and graduate enrolment. 


Because the U.S.I.S. manual is used by the universities 
to code their programs it was assumed that all possible 
programs available would be listed in this manual. 
Tables 17 and 18 (Annex 1) were developed by listing 
all the programs that appear in the U.S.1.S. manual and 
checking these with enrolment figures to indicate 


programs that were being taken by students on a part-time 


basis. U.S.1.S. uttiizes eiqht major program aredgeas 
follows for the coding of programs: 
i Education, Physical Education & Leisure 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Humanities and Related 
Social Sciences and Related 
Agriculture and Biological Sciences 
Engineering and Applied Sciences 


Hed ben PYOoressTOnsS and Occupations 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 


OOo = (Ope (One Soe i 


Programs that were taken by part-time students are 
identified with an "X". 


Tables 19 and 20 were developed from. the, U:Sel.S2 autotie 
by calculating the total number of part-time students 
enrolled in each program across all universities and 
indicating the distribution of students by program. 


Tables 21 and 22 were developed by using the same 
format as above only for full-time student enrolment 
Figures. These tables facilitate a comparison of part- 
time and full-time enrolment for identical Programs. 


3.2 REVIEW OF UNIVERSITY POLICIES 


As noted, the interest expressed by the universities 
made the input from each university a research priori- 
ty. In consultation with the advisory committee, a 
2-stage method was developed to review university 
policies and allow a process of discussion and opinion. 
University liaison persons were contacted and asked to 
co-ordinate a presentation of their university's 
policies On part-time education. (See Appendix 2:b) 
The first stage of this presentation involved the 
distribution and collection of questionnaires. One 
questionnaire requested university policies; the 
Second requested academic unit (faculties, schools 
etc.) policies. The selection of informants and the 
depth to which a university was ‘covered' (e.g. numbers 
of faculties etc.) was left to the discretion of the 
liaison person. (See Appendix 2:d and 2:e) These 
questionnaires were returned to the consultants and 
analyzed in preparation for the second stage of the 
review. Each university was visited for a day of 
interviews with key informants on university and 
academic unit perspectives. These interviews were 
follow-ups to the questionnaires but also provided 

a forum for discussion of policy issues, more subjec- 
tive opinions and consideration of the broader context 
of education. Again, selection of spokespeople was 
largely at the discretion of the liaison person. 
Occasionally, a suggestion was made to assist in 
seeing a cross-section of schools. 


uae 


In summary, this review allowed each university to 
present itself - both with regard to its policies and 
practice in part-time study and with regard to key 
personnel's understanding and prioritization of issues. 


aa INTERVIEWS WITH STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 


It was felt that student associations, as the organized 
expression of part-time students, would provide articu- 

late opinions on the issues of program availability and 
barriers to education. In addition to the extensive 

input from COPUS representatives on the »teering 

Committee, it was decided to conduct a focus group with 
representation from COPUS and specific university | | 
associations. This meeting was arranged through COPUS | 
and included representations from all existing. pare= 

time student associations (See Appendix 3:b and :c) 

An interview format was designed to initiate discussion. 

(See Appendix 3:a) 


3.4 INTERVIEWS WITH PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Professional associations were recognized to have 
independent powers to determine which Programs are 
acceptable for their particular Professional certifi- 
cation. These policies impact on part-time education 
in various ways and may limit access in some cases. 
Identifying these policies and the reasons for them 
was identified as a key concern at the beginning of 
the study by COPUS. Subsequently, the design of the 
Student survey included an attempt to ascertain 


interest and demand for professional education amongst 
part-time students. 


In addition, an interview was designed to capture 
policy information and rationale in discussions with 
association spokespeople. (See Appendix 4:a) A sample 
of associations was to be selected at the consultants’ 
discretion. 


3.5 SURVEY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Discussions and preparatory reading facilitated an 
appreciation of key issues and variables in part- 
time study and amongst part-time students. The Survey 
instrument was designed to include all key issues in 
a manageable format which could produce usable and 
reliable information. Helpful suggestions were re- 
ceived from the Steering Committee. (see Appendix 
l:e) Attention was given to developing quantitative 
ratings of student perceptions with regard to: 

@e goals and motivations for part-time study 

@ assessment of education delivery 

e barriers and problems encountered 

@e possible changes in education 


The complexity and number of issues and factors raised 
by the Steering Committee necessitated an instrument 
design which listed issues and requested scaling. 
Educational objectives and possible ambitions were 
also requested. It should be noted that this provided 


a fairly subjective indicator of 'needs' in education, 
as conditional answers were requested. Demographic 
information and occupational status were collected to 
facilitate further analysis. Considerable scope was 


allowed for opinion and comments. 


The survey, in fact, could be characterized as both a 
baseline and ‘opinion' survey. Additional ‘cont sols 
surveys of previous part-time students (i.e.,the, -dpep= 
outs' who seem to be a significant portion of each 
year's students) or the general population were not 
undertaken at this time. 


The survey was based on a sample of 4000 part-time 
students across the province. It was intended to 
take a systematic random sample, proportionate to 
university and program population. Each university 
was asked for lists and labels of its part-time 
students: according-to* the’ USIS program categories. 
(See Appendix 1:a) 


The survey method was to consist of an initial 
mailing, a reminder post-card to all students anda 
follow-up letter and questionnaire to non-respondents. 


(See Appendix I1:c) A response rate of 60+% was hoped 
1 ae 
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L} IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation of the above research methodology 
required co-ordinated team work. The problems and 
successes of each research step are briefly reported 
On below. 


4.1 INVENTORY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY 


In attempting to determine program availability on a 
part-time basis and how far programs could be pursued on 
these terms, a number of limitations were encountered 
and are documented here. 


Programs are determined by a set of courses, some of 
which are mandatory and some of which are optional. 
Quite often there are several combinations of courses 
that could determine the completion of a Program. For 
example, a course in statistics may be applied to a 
Social Science program or a physical or applied science 
Program such as engineering or mathematics. So that, 
in attempting to determine program availability, one 
inevitably has to determine course availability. 


Course availability further needs to be examined in 
terms of "when" it is available, i.e., day or evening 
classes. Most university calendars provide course 
specific information such as when courses are offered, 


what prerequisites are needed etc. 


The difficulty encountered in determining program 
availability then, was that university calendars, for 
the most part, do not provide specific information 
addressing the issue of part-time. In situations where 
a statement is addressed to part-time, it usually tends 
to be very general and does not distinguish part-time 

in terms of daytime or evening availability. Further- 
more, each course needs to be looked at individually 

to find out what time of the day it is offered as well 
as. what time of the year it is offered... Quite saiten. 

a person will be able to take a number of courses on 

a part-time basis but at some point, may need to convert 
to full-time status in order to complete the program. 
Available optional and pre-requisite courses vary from 
One semester to the next and from one year to the next. 
Some programs have residency requirements or time limits 
for completion, which do not lend themselves to part- 
time studies. Here again, these vary from program to 
program and from one university to the next. 


In conclusion then, a complete program inventory which 
indicates part-time availability would need to examine 
each course that may be applied to a program. Such an 
inventory would, in effect, be attempting to duplicate, 
on a provincial basis, the progression of a part-time 
Student through a program - which includes objective 

and subjective decisions aided by counsellors, calendars 
etc - and reduce it to a quantifiable representation. 
Even if such a task were to be attempted, the result 


would be a 'snapshot' that was reliable for a given 
period in time only. 


Further, as the collection of survey and policy infor- 
mation proceeded, it was felt that an original 
conceptualization of a simple inventory did not contain 
an understanding of ‘availability’ which was adequate 
to the many subjective factors and the programming and 
scheduling issues. 


In consultation with the Steering Committee, the 
methodology outlined in section 3.1 was used to develop 
a limited inventory of programs in which part-time 
Studies may be initiated. This will provide an initial 
understanding of availability in conjunction with other 
information collected in the study. It also allows us 
to point to information needs which could be more 
comprehensively met in the future. 


4.2 REVIEW OF UNIVERSITY POLICIES 


The review of university policies was also successfully 
implemented. University liaison provided enthusiastic 
and competent direction and assistance. 


In December 1980, liaison persons were contacted to 
arrange their co-operation and distributed question- 
naires on University and academic unit policies. 
Throughout January 1981, questionnaires were returned 
from each university. These were studied by the re- 
search team to prepare for follow-up interviews. 


Visits to each university were arranged throughout 
February and March 1981. The logistical considerations 
in co-ordinating all of the involved institutions were 
occasionally somewhat complex; however all institutions 
were visited with fruitful results. Full discussions 
were held with key informants in part-time study. The 
‘practice’ of part-time study at each institution was 
described in detail and full and open discussion of 
policy and contextual issues took place. The consul- 
tants wish to thank all the institutions for their 


gracious hospitality and intelligent preparation. 


A considerable volume of program and practice infor- 
mation on each university was collected. It is impor- 
tant to note that each institution took the initiative 
to prepare its own presentation of its efforts in 
part-time study. These presentations necessarily 
involved disparate responses in depth and detail of 
information provided, differing emphasis on broader 
issues or specific issues, differing emphasis on 
university or academic unit perspective. Both 
differences and similarities in substance and style 
amongst the institutions were given considerable weight 
in determining the presentation and analysis of the 
Review of University Policies. 


#3 INTERVIEWS WITH STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 
COPUS (Ontario) arranged a meeting of its member 


associations; prominent place on the agenda was given 
to the study. Members of the research team conducted 


a focus group interview with student representatives 
around the issues identified in the Design Phase. 
(See Appendix 3) 


The ensuing discussion lasted most of the meeting day 
and resulted in the clear airing of local issues, 
problems and successes and some consensus on needs 
and priorities for all part-time students. Again, 
part-time students appeared to form a clear constitu- 
ency, in the articulate and organized expression of 
needs and in the coherent politicization embodied 
in its representatives. 


Several interviews were also conducted with student 
association representatives during visits to each 
university. Discussions centred on elaboration of 
local issues and concerns. 


4.4 INTERVIEWS WITH PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In recognition of the autonomy of professional 
associations in licensing their members and approving 
university programs, a sample of the highest profile 
associations was selected and approached by the 
research team. 


Representatives contacted were co-operative and 
interviews were conducted around the interview format 
designed. (See Appendix 4) Information was collected, 
in particular, on continuing and professional develop- 
ment education efforts. Comments on university 


programs and licensing were also solicited. 


4.5 SURVEY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The first step in implementing the survey was arranging 
access to student lists and address labels from each 
university. All institutions were co-operative and 
helpful but some problems, delays with mail etc. 
inevitably occurred. Some lists did not arrive until 
after the survey began; this necessitated staggering 
the survey schedule - a minor logistical alteration. 


In addition, not all universities were able to comply 
with, the request.to produce lists according.to US ales. 
program specifications. Further, enrolment figures 
were not finalized until shortly before the survey 
began and significant fluctuations from 1979 figures 
did occur. These two factors necessitated the re- 
production of the survey sampling frame. The sampling 
frame was now based solely on the undergraduate and 
graduate part-time population of each university's 
Proportion of the Ontario total population. The 
Sample size remained 4000 but the samples from smaller 
universities were weighted upwards to ensure an 
analysable response. (See Appendix 1:b) University 
of Toronto research regulations did not allow the 
release af student addresses to outside Organizations. 
Therefore, special arrangements were made to allow 

the U of T to conduct the mailings themselves. We 
would like to thank the Office of Academic Statistics 
for their effort and co-operation. 
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While mailing lists were obtained and survey content 

was finalized with the Steering Committee, an integrated 
and streamlined approach to implementation was developed. 
An attractive typeset questionnaire booklet was designed 
and produced; we feel it enhanced the response rate and 
ensured the level of participation in detailed questions 
which the survey content demanded. Cover letters and 
packages were also prepared. A carefully timed 

sequence of mailing, reminder and follow-up was 

planned to maximize the response. 


On January 21, 1981, each sampled student was mailed 
a package which contained: 
® a questionnaire 
@ a cover letter from the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities 
@e areply envelope 


Confidentiality was assured by using only an identifi- 
cation number on each questionnaire to identify respon- 
dents; no name was ever attached to a questionnaire. 
Packages for University of Toronto students were 

mailed with an additional covering letter explaining 
the survey and the confidentiality arrangements. 


One week later, on January 28, each sampled student was 
mailed a post-card which thanked the student, if they 
had returned the questionnaire, and reminded them to do 
so, if they had not yet mailed it. 
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For the next two weeks, returns were monitored through 
the identification numbers. A number of telephone 
enquiries were also received. 


On February 11, each non-respondent was mailed a second 
package with a follow-up letter, another questionnaire 
and a reply envelope. 


The schedule and response rates of the survey are de- 
scribed in Table 1. 


TAIL. J 
SCHEDULE RESPONSE RATE 
January 21, First Mailing - 
January 28, Reminder/Thank Yoy 12 % 
Post-Card 
February 11, Follow-up Mailing 50% 
of Questionniare 
Merch 16, Clb off Date hes. 6 Tks hon 
Response 
N= 2902 


We feel the survey concluded with a Very sucéess fir] 
response rate. Not Only was this response higher than 
expected, but it was extremely high for any maph survey. 


represented. These results are presented in Table 2. 
The figures speak for themselves; the survey received 
a highly representative response from each university. 
In fact, the average difference between actual propor- 
tion and proportion of returned questionnaires was 
merely 1.04%. Some smaller universities are over- 
represented because a weighted sample ensured an 
interpretable response. 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSE BY UNIVERSITY 


University Actual Response Rate 
care | Distribution Distribution 
Brock SH43 3.69 
Carleton 7 Meeys| The Sh) 
Guelph te 296 
Lakehead 1.64 3.34 
Laurentian lige to | 4.34 
McMaster 4.49 4.79 
Ottawa 8.94 vary / 
Queens 4.32 4.38 
Toronto TOSS Vien hs 
Trent 4a 3.34 
Waterloo 2ce5 3. 34 
Western 7.06 TiOT 
Windsor 362 4.00 
York Wie Cy) Vials 
Wilfrid Laurier 3.43 4.45 
Ryerson E019 4 Wee Shell 
Totals 100.00 100.00 


(N=81,011) (N=2,902) 


In addition to the above responses, approximately 3% 
of mail-outs were returned marked "Address unknown" - 
"Moved", etc. This is an unavoidable problem in both 
mail surveys and the updating of mailing lists. 


We also feel the survey was successful in the quality 

of responses. The questionnaire's lengthy lists and 
Scales were given careful attention by the large majority 
of respondents. Many respondents included well-considered 
opinions, detailed comments or anecdotes or appended 
letters with 'life' stories about their education. 


We feel the response, in and of itself, is a signifi- 
cant finding of the research. It indicates an active, 
conscious constituency with articulate and vital 
opinions on its educational environment, needs and 
futurewhich were, in a sense, waiting to be *apped. 
That is, the study generated similar interest and 
profile amongst part-time students as it did amongst 
university and student association representatives. 

It should be observed that the process involved in a 
large-scale survey, albeit somewhat intangible, can 

be as important as the findings in isolation. In fact, 
ijt may serve to heighten expectations in a special 
population with expressed and partially unfulfilled 


needs. 


a INVENTORY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY 


This section of the report will address the information 
presented in ANNEX 1, Tables 17 to 22. Due to the 
limitations of these data outlined in Section 4.1 of 
this report, the discussion here, for the most part, 
will encompass general statements about part-time 
Program availability rather than a specific breakdown 
of these programs. These general statements are based 
On the program data available in the limited inventory, 
on the policy review of universities and on the infor- 
mation provided by students in the Survey. Furthermore, 
the focus will be to provide a provincial perspective 
rather than the perspective of individual universities. 


The policy of integration of part-time and full-time 
study in Ontario has allowed part-time students access 
to virtually all non-professional programs. As other 
information has revealed, the quality of this access is 
limited by many factors such as day-time scheduling, 
range of optional courses available etc. As noted, 
determining if ‘access' includes the ability to progress 
to a degree is difficult to do in a clear-cut 

fashion. We feel confident in stating that three-year 
Bachelor of Arts programs are accessible in all 
universities. The combination of available optional 
and pre-requisite courses may be a problem for some 
students. Honours B.A.'s are available in principle, 
in most Social Science and Humanities programs. This 
availability is most likely in. high-enrollment programs 
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and over-all the availability of optional courses is 
more limited in upper (third and fourth) years. In 
addition, prerequisites are more likely to be scheduled 


in the day-time. 


Part-time access to science programs is possible in 
lower years and progression to a B.Sc. is possible, 
although limited by scheduling and amount of laboratory 
time required. Honours B.Sc. are sometimes limited 

by residency requirements and in these cases progres- 
Sion to a degree part-time is not allowed. Moreover, 
in these cases the programs are generally not directed 
towards part-time students, as noted in the policy 
review, since full-time demand is very high and the 
difficult academic nature of the programs is felt to 
discourage part-time study. 


Graduate programs are increasingly available to part- 
time students. in most programs..oo Ini mos't’ «casies’, Giecess 
is limited by the necessity of fulfilling residency 
requirements, particularly at the doctoral level. An 
increasing number of programs particularly Masters of 
Arts in Social Sciences and Humanities are available 

to, and directed at, part-time students. Graduate 
programs are endeavouring, in many cases, to develop 
Flexible innovations for part-timers. Professional 
graduate programs are generally not possible to complete 


part-time although some changes have been made or 
planned. 
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Table 17 identifies those programs that were being 
pursued on a part-time basis by undergraduate students. 
An examination of this table indicates that the major 
program areas with the heaviest concentration of part- 
time students were: Social Sciences and Related; 
Humanities and Related; and Fine and Applied Arts. On 
the other hand, the program areas with the lowest con- 
centration of part-time students were Health 
Professions and Occupations followed by the Applied 

and Physical Science programs. 


At the graduate level, program enrolment was more 
evenly distributed across all major program areas 
although the Social Sciences and Humanities related 
programs were still the most frequent (Table 18). 


Tables 19 and 21 present the distribution of the actual 
number of students enrolled in each program at the 
undergraduate level on a part-time and full-time basis 
respectively. A comparison of these two tables shows 
that for the most part, and excluding the Health 
Professions and Occupations, the same programs were 
being taken by part-time students as by full time 
students. The exceptions to this are identified below 
for each major program area. Specifically, these 
programs were taken by full-time students and not 
indicated by any part-time students: 

1. Humanities and Related . Comparative Literature 

2. Social Sciences and Related . Mediaeval Studies 


3. Agriculture and Biological Sciences 
Biophysics 
Botany 
Veterinary Medicine 
4. Engineering and Applied Science 
Design Systems Engineering 
Se) Mathematies “and Physical Sctenceés 
Computer Science 
Metallurgy, Materials Science 
Astronomy 


A number of programs were further identified as being 
pursued on a part-time basis where a full-time program 
counterpart was not available. Some of these programs 
were: Education Administration, Mediaeval Languages, 


Criminology and Pharmacology. 


Of those students who identified a program choice, 
the Social Sciences were found to have the largest 
enrolment of undergraduate part-time students 
(17.6%). However, 61% of the undergraduate part-time 
students were not coded into a specific program but 
rather into a, “general arts" or "science" iprégram 
ov tas ‘Tnotvappl teable” ; 

Approximately one-half 
of these students were at University of Toronto which 


designates lower year undergraduates as ‘undifferentiated 
arts and science' 


Tables 20 and 22 present the distribution of the actual 
number of students enrolled in each program at the 


graduate level on a part-time and full-time basis 
respectively. Program enrolment across all program 
areas for part-time and full-time students appears to 
be more congruent at the graduate level with some 
exceptions such as Medicine that are not at all taken 
by part-time students. That is, there are fewer 

areas of discrepancy between part-time and full-time 

at the graduate level than at the undergraduate level. 
As was found with the part-time undergraduate distri- 
bution, the Social Sciences indicates the highest 
number of part-time graduate enrolment (34.6%) followed 
by Education (29.0%) and Humanities and Related (14.0%). 


It should be noted here that the information presented 
in these tables is by no means intended to be conclusive 
regarding part-time program avallability. | As previously 
mentioned, the availability of programs will vary from 
One university to the next and from one year to the 
next. Indeed, in practice, program availability may 
vary with course availability. These data provide some 
insight into specific programs that showed student 
enrolment for that time period of 1979. Within this 
framework we have attempted to make some comparisons 
between full-time and part-time undergraduate and 
graduate programs. However, we cannot and do not 

assume that the observations made from these comparisons 
would be the same for any other year. 


These tables indicate access to courses within programs, 
not necessarily access to degree completion. 
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6, REVIEW OF UNIVERSITY POLICIES: ANALYSIS 


6.1 DESCRIPTION AND LIMITATIONS 


A large volume of information was collected on each 
university and many faculties and schools, and followed 
up with detailed in-person discussions. This mass of 
information and opinion provides a rich picture of each 
institution. However, when we attempted to compare 
these pictures, difficulties and discrepancies began 

to emerge. As previously mentioned, each university 
chose its own method of presenting itself. Thus, the 
review produced presentations of differing emphasis 

and style including different numbers and kinds of 
schools and different emphasis on opinion as opposed to 
practice and regulations. To present the review, 
institution by institution, would unfairly and inad- 
vertantly reproduce some of these differences as gaps 
Or discrepancies in one or another university's under- 
standing or practice of part-time study. This would 
not present a correct picture of that university's effort. 
In addition, key spokespersons at many universities 
underlined the confidentiality of the interviews; others 
strongly suggested an anonymous reporting format. 


Therefore, we have decided to present the analysis of 
the review of policies - both questionnaires and inter- 
views - grouped according to the issues and priorities 
discussed, and presented in a consensual (to the degree 
possible) format. The format serves to re-emphasize 


that during the review, the process became as important 
as the findings. The consultants' role became one of 
Stimulation and observation of system-wide concerns and 
practices. The discussions became part of many other 


discussions in this area and served to transmit interest 


and expectations to the Ministry. 


We feel the review provided the consultants with an 
enriched Provincial viewpoint of an extremely diverse 
and complex system. In fact, each institution is 


diverse and complex in its own way. 


6.2 SSUES ND PRIORITIES 


Across tne Iniwversit1es, consistent issues, 


perspectives and concerns were expressed related to 


part-time education and university education in general. 


Currents of opinion tend to recur, though agreement 

is not always present. This section will note 

these key issues and perspectives, and briefly discuss 
key opinions on them. 


CONCEPTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Varying subjective conceptualizations of the university 
and its role have impact on the perspective of each 
institution with respect to part-time education. These 
concepts are not necessarily discrete and understanding 
varies considerably within each institution as well. 


One view emphasizes the university's service to the 
‘community’ and a need to emphasize teaching and the 

needs of the community. This includes a strong orientation 
to part-time students; a sense of targeting different 
groups within the community (eg. homemakers or shift- 
workers). To some spokespersons, it includes a focus 

On orienting education to particular groups! career or 
professional needs. 


Others strongly uphold the idea of the university as 

a centre of research and graduate studies which cannot 
Over-emphasize adaptions to short-term teaching needs 
in the community. 


Still others argue for the value of the liberal arts 
education and the richness of learning. Part-time 
students and life-long learning hold a special place in 
this concept. It is often contrasted with job or skills 
oriented education. It is also presented in relationship 
to the university's traditional role, rather than adjust- 
ing to market fluctuations or pressures. All these 
concepts co-exist to varying degrees in the system 

and within each institution. 


COMMITMENT TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


All institutions feel they have a demonstrated commitment 
to part-time study. Some have a specific policy which 
advocates greater accessibility for part-time students 

as a goal. Others have no policy other than the goal 

of integrated, equivalent treatment, while implemen- 
tation is left to schools and departments. 


Some institutions have part-time study as a central 
priority, due to tradition or the weight of the part- 
time student body. 


Many individual spokespersons felt that strong over-all 
university commitment to part-time study was very 
important in the somewhat subjective variables which affect 
part-time study - such as faculty attitudes, increasing 

the range of courses offered in any one year, attempting 
innovations or new courses for part-timers. Some felt 

this lack of commitment was a significant problem. 


Several spokespersons felt a strong commitment to 
part-time study should rest on several inter-related 


Facrors- 


@ part-timers are an aging audience of 
life-long learners who are already educated, 

@e thus, part-time study is a social service 
which can emphasize enlightenment, not 
Sopris UT tATOrMat TON prOV is LON, 

e there is immediate demand with economic 
gains to be made. 


Other spokespersons would put different emphasis on 
these factors or understand the part-time population 
as 30D ‘or Sskill=oriented. 


Several Uopedkens also ctelt: that ‘the Mints-tryie emo hheys 
while important, was too general and required more 


specific guidelines and encouragement in innovative 
offerings to part-time students. 


THE FUNDING CONTEXT 


Part-time study was continually placed within the context 
of funding for the universities in general. It was 
frequently felt that the universities have been under- 
funded and this can only impact on delivery of education - 
including on a part-time basis. It was strongly stated 
that the funding situation could cause a decline in the 
availability of programs and courses to part-timers, as 
universities and departments protect the ‘'core' of full- 
time education. Others felt the funding situation 
encouraged competition amongst the universities and 
encouraged a marketing orientation to students - to many 
spokespersons, this is anathema to a university's 
tradition. 


One aspect of funding - the B.I.U. funding formula - 

was seen to particularly encourage market competition. 
Senior spokespersons generally favoured the formula; 

some because there was felt to be no workable alternative. 


To some interviewees, this competition for funding 
colours some universities'approach to part-time study and 
some questioned the sincerity or long-term nature of 


any commitment. 


A concern that was mentioned by a number of university 
spokespersons also relates to funding. Correspondence 
students who are not residents of Ontario are funded 


under the same conditions and from the same source as 
Ontario students. Some felt that this was an unfair 
burden on already limited dollars and suggested that 
funding should be provided by the province in which 
the correspondence student resides. 


The argument was frequently presented that part-time 
students are more expensive to service, administra- 
tively or with counselling, than full-time students. 
In particular, ‘Tt was felt that the Full-Time 
Equivalence counting system replaces the number of 
actual part-time Students with an artificial body 
count. It was suggested that an additional weighting 
Ty tre Be 1S fore partecime students Could ase st ae 
better specialized service provisions. (See also 
below). 


INTEGRATION AND COURSE AVAILABILITY 


Most interviewees regarded integration over the last 
decade as a positive and now fully accepted movement. 


In most cases, courses are open to any part- or full- 


time student who wishes to enrol. In some cases, 

departments or directors of part-time studies have a 
coordinating and facilitating function with regard to 
course sequencing and availability. This involves a 


good deal of lobbying and incremental Changes over time. 


Some part-time department spokesmen felt that 
integration, and the Provision of equivalent treat- 
ment, sometimes worked against meeting special needs 
of part-time students or innovations in course format 
(eg. intensive courses). 


Generally, it was felt the main limitation to integration 
involved course availability (as noted, a major problem 
for survey respondents) - particularly in the range of 
courses offered in the evenings. Over time, this 

becomes the issue of Program availability when sequencing 
of courses towards a degree becomes difficult. Most 
universities attempt to ensure degree progression. 
Several have made, or are planning important innovations 
in two to four year schedule planning. It was felt 

that the issue of range of optional courses available 
would persist because universities could not forsee 
offering a full range of courses in the evenings. 


The limitations on course availability were ascribed to 


several factors: 


@ generally, department spokespersons 
felt budget restraint was squeezing 
them very seriously and faculty were 
frequently on overload teaching in 
evenings or summer. Some departments - 
particularly sciences, engineering and 
business - felt full-time demand was 
taxing enough and part-time demand 
had not been demonstrated. 


It was also felt that faculty did not 
see part-time study as a priority and 
some resistance to evening courses was 
encountered; however, most spokes,- 
persons felt faculty had shown real 
commitment and enthusiasm for 
teaching part-time students. 


Departments with laboratory courses 
consistently felt At was: not sonachi- 
cal to also man these labs in the 


evening. 


Directors felt that scheduling, ton many 
evening classes eventually caused dis- 
satisfaction with full-time students; 
particularly in light of uncertain or 
Fluctuating enrolment by part-time students. 


Increasing course availability 

sometimes forced the use of more 
part-time faculty which some de- 
partments did not prefer for aca- 

demic reasons and some universities 
discouraged for budget reasons; part- 
time faculty remain however, a crucial 
accompaniment to greater course avail- 
ability for part-timers in a broad range 
of programs across the province, 


SERVICES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Counselling is the major service which part-time directors 
would like to provide more consistently and accessibly. 
Many felt the part-time student - new or returning to 

the campus, possibly confused or intimidated - has 

special counselling needs. It was felt that the first 
contact with university could be the last - as evidenced 
in high drop-out rates. At some universities, a part- 
timer is on his or her own in course selection or only 
receives academic counselling from a faculty or depart- 
ment. It was argued that a service directed to new 
part-time students and their particular concerns would 

be more likely to meet these needs. This iS consistent with 
the concerns of the student associations. From the 
Survey, we found that counselling was satisfactory for 
most part-time students but was a source of dissatis- 
faction for a considerable segment of students (20%). 


The lack of counselling was attributed largely to budget 
and staffing constraints - on hours opened and new staff. 
Those universities with particular counselling for part- 
time students - including a drop-in centre - report 
enthusiastic response. Other universities have success- 
fully begun “introduction to University" courses or 
seminars which they feel help many students. Calendars 
addressed specifically to part-time students were also 
considered very effective in providing information and 


direction. 
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EXPERIMENTAL/DEVELOPMENTAL MONIES 


Many spokespersons felt very strongly that experimental 
or seed monies should be provided to attempt various 
innovative services or courses for part-time students. 
It was felt that part-time study is unique in many ways 
and demands extra efforts. Senior university spokes- 
persons tended to feel these seed monies should not be 
requested from the Ministry since "the pie won't get 


any bigger". 


DISTANCE LEARNING 


A major area suggested for seed monies is within the broa 
designation of distance learning. A great number of 
efforts are underway or being planned around the 
Province. These fall into several categories: 


a) Off-Campus Centres 

Several universities have a heavy commitment to off- 
campus centres for part-time students. These have 
run into several problems, while achieving admirable 
success in bringing the university to inaccessible 
locations: 


@ distance and travelling time often 
causes severe problems for Faculty 
and contributes to the expense of 
such operations, 


at ks oo 


@ maintaining access to a full program 
is often impossible, given financial 
constraints and low enrolments, 


e facilities can be a logistical 
problem, 


® some issues of inter-university 
competition and the definition of 


geographic catchment area have arisen. 


Some universities have withdrawn from such efforts; 
it was suggested it might be cheaper to subsidize 
people from off-campus to come to the university. 


In the North, where the commitment is strongest but 
the conditions are most difficult, some spokespersons 
felt even greater weighted incentives than already 
exist might be necessary to maintain a full off-campus 
effort. 

b) Correspondence Courses 

Only a few universities offer such programs; some do 
not agree with them academically. It was suggested 
that development funding could be used to research 

and develop correspondence programs at more institu- 


tions. 


c) TV Learning 
Many efforts in TV education have not proven complete- 


ly satisfactory; some speakers felt in-person teaching 


could not be replaced; others that universities could 
not compete with commercial TV. In either case, the 
necessary financial commitment is prohibitive for a smal 


TrsStitubion., 


An initial, cross-university/O0ECA. project Ws being 
planned and observed with great interest. 


Some universities are planning development of mixed 
presentations - video, some classroom, telephone 
hook-ups etc. Again, seed monies, given the expensive 
technology, were suggested. 


Some senior spokesmen forcefully stated that univer- 
Sities were missing an important Opportunity and 
failing to keep up with overwhelming social change - 
related to ‘computers. and visual communications (eg. 
TELIDON). It was felt to be incumbent upon the 
Ministry to assist with research and development 
into not only pedagogical PASsibDidFties tab Gree 


SOCial Ampact.tof teueh. “isecial tecnnoliogy. 
Inter-University Co-operation 


Distance learning is the most Obvious area where it 
was felt inter-university cCO-operation is important 
and will become more so. Some issues have arisen 
between universities but most spokespersons felt 
liaison efforts would resolve any problems. Again, 


the funding situation was seen as behind any increased 
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tension or competitiveness. It was strongly suggested 
that co-ordinated efforts in distance learning would 
be the only way to proceed. This included discussing 
geographic issues, offering joint programs, sharing 

TV teaching research and development costs. Several 
spokespersons felt this could be a key area for the 
Ministry to articulate more detailed guidelines or 
co-ordinate efforts through its funding controls, 


within the limits of institutional autonomy. 


Marketing 


A diverse range of opinions on ‘marketing' part-time 
was given. Some felt this was not appropriate; 
others felt an aggressive selling of universities 

and liberal arts was required. While there was some 
degree of cooperation between universities concer- 
ning their off-campus programs, it was found that 
some were actively and openly involved in marketing 
for the potential part-time students. In some situa- 
tions this meant direct competition with other 
universities for territorial presence and in the courses 
that were being offered. There was some discussion 
of target groups and market surveys but over-all 

this is a fledgling area and frequently directors 
expressed the view that much planning was done by 
guesswork and due to particular lobbying or personal 


enthusiasms. 


Continuing Education 


Non-credit continuing education was a major concern 
for many of the informants interviewed, although it 
was formally outside the scope of the study. Some 
speakers felt it provided a pool of students who 
would go on to credit education. Others felt it was 
a key community service. Many felt continuing 
education tended to over-lap with community college 
and boards of education efforts. 


In continuing education many innovations in course 
delivery are attempted which may have an instructive 
input to credit education. Some innovations in 
Providing partial credits for courses are planned. 


Some spokespersons felt Strongly that continuing 
education should be funded. Senior spokespersons 
Opposed this and supported the user Day approach. 
Suggestions for developmental TUNEI NGI as Opposed to 
operating funding) were frequently received. 


Although spokespersons from a full sample of faculttes 
and schools contributed to the above discussions 
some academic unit issues are worthy cof note, 
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Faculties of Law 


Faculties of Law are not involved in part-time under- 
graduate (LL.B.) education. Some efforts in law courses 
for non-law students, and part-time graduate programs 

do exist. The major reason cited by faculty spokespersons 
for this undergraduate exclusion is the policy of the 

Law Society of Upper Canada. One senior spokesperson 

felt there was no academic reason to prevent part-time 
education in law. Examples were cited from the United 
States and Quebec. It was felt that the profession would 
not wish to open more spaces to students at a time of 
apparent over-supply of lawyers. Discussion of the merits 
of part-time education in law are occurring in these 
faculties. Some doubt as to sufficient faculty for such 

a policy was expressed. 


Schools of Business 


These schools are experiencing a boom period across 
the province. Unfortunately the boom brings a number 


of problems, including; 


high enrolments and only slowly 
increasing faculty allotments 
availability of suitable staff in a 
relatively new field 

demands from various professional and 


para-professional associations to Weer 
their particular needs 
utilizing inexperienced part-time faculty 


In this context, meeting part-time student demand, 
which is also high, becomes very difficult. Part-time 
M.B.A. programs are being planned or expanded in 
several cases. Innovations in teaching, format and 
even content oriented to experienced business people 


are being discussed. 


Some university spokespersons expressed concern for the 
‘balance! of the university - particularly small ones 

-. faced with such a tilt in enrolment, to one: program. 
Concerns for maintaining a liberal arts orientation 
were expressed by university and business school 
spokesmen alike. 


Amerie s: ort Education 


At a time when teachers are no longer perceived by ad- 
ministrators as a key.market for part-time studies, 
these faculties are experiencing a boom. Much of the 
part-time enrolment is due to the demand - some 

called it artifieral = created by Ministry of 
Education certificate and special credit incentives. 
Some universities are still filled with teachers 
finishing B.A.'s according to somewhat older Ministry 
directives. 


2-0... 


Although presently over-loaded and utilizing part- 
time faculty, some misgivings about the finite nature 
of this demand were expressed. It was apparent that 
planning etforts are at a minimal level in this 
fluctuating area of part-time education. Some spokes- 
persons felt these faculties were more typical of 
part-time study than it seemed - since they educate 
the educated for career reasons. 


Faculties of Engineering 


Part-time credit studies in engineering are available 
in Ontario faculties of engineering. Some flexible 
programs for professional development at the graduate 
level have been implemented; professional up-grading 
was considered a priority for both these faculties and 
the profession. Undergraduate degree courses are 
available to part-time students in most faculties 
although generally only in the lower years. A few 
faculties do not allow part-time study; some feel 
part-time study would be very arduous and progression 


to a degree unlikely. 


Reasons cited included scheduling oriented to day 
students, necessity of laboratory time, heavy workload 
which discourages part-timers, time limits on degree 
acquisition, difficulty in arranging work placements 

(if required) and the possibility of an outdated education 
over an extended number of years. It is, therefore, 
highly unlikely that a part-time student could complete 


an undergraduate degree in engineering. 


Spokespersons also noted that limited resources in 
engineering education would have a detrimental impact 

on Canada's place in technological development. These 
limited resources were seen as also limiting any efforts 


to address particular part-time study difficulties. 


It was also felt that full-time demand was presently 
very high and must be the priorazyesince part-time 
demand had not been demonstrated and was not expected 
to develop. 


The faculties are associated with the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario which accepts graduates 
for professional accreditation. No particular @sspea- 
ation policy or regulation was seen as relating to a 
faculty's approach to part-time study other than the 


common interest in maintaining professional standards. 
Faculties of Medicine and Health Sciences 


It is not possible to complete a degree program part-time 
medicine or physical or occupational therapy in Ontario 
universities. Some graduate, post-graduate or post- 
diploma study may be carried on part-time in particu- 

lar cases. In addition, some courses for non-medical 
students may be offered. Completion of lower years of 
medicine part-time is possible in occasional cases. 
Individual arrangements about pacing (eg. leaves) may 

be possible at some medical schools. 


The licensing requirements of the Royal College of 


Physicians and Surgeons, the Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapists and the Canadian Physiotherapy 
Association were cited as one reason for this approach. 
These requirements stipulate ‘full-time continuing 
studies’ and include a time limit for degree completion. 
Other important reasons were: 
e the need to integrate clinical and academic 
work 
@ a structured curriculum of sequenced non- 
optional courses which precludes part-time 
effort 
e the rapidly changing nature of knowledge in 
these fields 


Faculties of medicine are also involved with non-credit 
courses in continuing education for members of the 
medical profession in association with the professional 


associations. 
Other Professional Schools 


Spokespersons from other professional faculties, 
including Nursing and Social Work were also informa- 
tive. In some cases, these faculties have adopted 
innovative approaches to off-campus and part-time 
teaching. This has included aggressive marketing 

to specific career-oriented targeted populations. 

These approaches, some still in trial stages, have 
worked to overcome some of the barriers to part-time 
professional education which are typically encountered, 


including laboratory time, arranging training 


facilities off-campus and completing placement 


requirements. 


These important concerns and opinions are merely the 
highlights and the 'consensus' of the many lively 
discussions which took place around Ontario. These 
discussions served to ‘educate' the consultants - and 
thus to a degree, perhaps the Ministry. The under- 
Standing of other research results and the weight 
attached to various conclusions was enormously 


enhanced. 
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/ INTERVIEWS WITH STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS: ANALYSIS 


The interests and concerns of part-time students were 

ably and intelligently presented by the representatives 

of the student associations. The ‘group interview’ 

began with a recounting of changes and achievements in 
part-time study at the universities represented. 
Spokespersons noted particular gains for part-time acces- 
sibility, and possible future developments, and drew lessons 
from their efforts of the last few months. Clearly, 

these associations are forces to be reckoned with at 

those universities where they have organized and grown. 


A high degree of consensus on perspectives and some issues 
emerged over the course of discussion. All speakers felt 
integration of full and part-time study was proceeding 
positively. Although equivalent treatment sometimes 
places a greater burden on part-time students because 

of other commitments, speakers regarded such treatment 

as a significant gain and opposed any ‘'retreat' to a 
particularized part-time degree. 


The concept of the university broadly shared by the 
speakers emphasizes the university's role in serving 


the community. 


This role was contrasted with a supposedly ‘ivory tower' 
role of the university which emphasizes research. 
Service, in this view, should be demonstrated by making 


university increasingly and, eventually, completely 


accessible to the community as represented by part- 
time students. Some speakers felt serving the community 
would also involve orienting learning towards skills and 


job-related education. 


In assessing their organizations’ efforts, speakers 
concluded that the value of persistent lobbying on 
general and specific issues had been amply demonstrated. 
The kinds of political exertions have included: 


pour cCrparion’ ini a Tull Pange er 
committees, boards or senates 


lobbying of particular faculties: or 
departments 


individual lobbying with particular 


administrators or faculty 


publicization of issues in all 
available press. 


Speakers also felt they represented an important segment 
of each university - as proportion of students and as 
B.I.U. income - and felt the place accorded part-time 
study was not presently in alignment with its real im- 
portance. Some felt the present situation of market 
competition for universities should be advantageous for 
part-timers and result in increased services and 
accesstortity. ' Mre “increasing accessibility of" theral 
arts (humanities and social sciences) programs - includin 


M.A. level - was cited as evidence of this trend. Recent 
introduction of some bursaries and scholarships for 
part-time students was also cited. Others felt the fiscal 
Situation of the universities would make further services 
Or course availability more difficult. 


A number of issues and concerhs were prioritized by the 
representatives, as areas where they felt action or 
attention by the universities should be focussed. These 
included: 


availability of a broader selection of 
courses for part-timers; in particular, 
in the evening. 


accessibility to completion of a broader 
range of Honours programs, including 
science programs, on a part-time basis. 


accessibility to professional schools, 
in particular, Law, Engineering and Business, 


On a part-time basis. 


Speakers hoped to see continued discussion and pressure 


in all of these areas. 


The orientation of a number of university services to 
include part-time students and their particular needs 
was also considered a priority. These services included: 


counselling services with an understanding 
of part-timers' occupational and 
personal focuses outside the university; 


aeceesa ble hours, are CriLc tak yc eGer 


the hours of other services should take 
account of part-time students' needs - in 


poe tacusats, Jabrari as and food service. 


provision of child-care was felt by some 
to be very important for many women, 

and phe deciding, barrier: for some 

potent iel.students.. others felt” ie wena 
Be dnt hice t..to. demand: 


Many speakers felt the attitude of teaching faculty 

was still a considerable problem, for part-time students 
and their. feeling of truly belonging to the university 
community. 


Major priority was affixed the area of financial assis- 
tance for part-time students. It was felt that many pam 
time students carry on their studies despite a financial 
bundens) This is»particularly true, of single parents —a 
likely women - and people trying to change or advance 


their careers. Particular issues identified mel vided: 


provisions in the Ontario Student Aid 
Plan and the Canada Student Loan Plan 
were felt to discriminate against panne 


time students and should be altered or 
removed. 


disallowance of some tax deductions for 
education and tuition was also felt to 
discriminate against part-timers and 
speakers felt this should be altered or a 
pro-rated deduction according to number of 
courses allowed. 


universities should help to make bursaries 
and scholarships more available for part- 
timers. 


part-time graduate students receive no 
financial assistance in grants or research 
assistantships, which was seen as a 
disincentive. 


Overall, the priorities raised appear to faithfully 
reflect the problems and changes raised by the survey 
respondents. The representatives have focussed and 
articulated these concerns; in some cases, practical 


directions or solutions are suggested. 
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8 INTERVIEWS WITH PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION: ANALYSIS 


The professions in Ontario have a variety of formal 

and informal relationships to university education. 
Licensing regulations may limit education accessibility 
(as in full-time attendance requirements) or set further 
stipulations for accreditation. Association officials 
may sit on liaison committees with representatives of 
the faculties and thus have some input to education 
policies. Continuing education efforts may be jointly 
planned or run. In some professions, several organi- 
zations share responsibilities and provide services. 


It was felt that discussions with spokespersons for 
professional associations could clarify their relation 
to university education and some of the reasons for 
licensing regulations. These discussions are presented 
as an over-view of the sample of important associations 
interviewed. 


Generally, the associations do not have extensive policy 
positions on part-time degree credit education. It was 
felt that this is more properly the mandate of the 
faculties or schools involved. Medicine, dentistry, 
physiotherapy and occupational therapy licensing regu- 
lations stipulate full-time continuous undergraduate 
study. These regulations do not apply to graduate or 
post-graduate work in all cases. In the cases of 
medicine and dentistry, licensing is the responsibility 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Royal College of Dentists - not the professional 


associations. Reasons cited for these licensing 
regulations include the difficult and cumulative 
scientific nature of the material, highly structured 
curricula with sequenced, non-optional courses, the 
necessity of integrating long laboratory and clinical 
practice with academic work, the possibility aot ven 
out-dated education over the duration of a part-time edu 
and the necessity of professional socialization. The am 
of demand for part-time study was also questioned. 

Law Society of Upper Canada regulations also stipulate 
full-time undergraduate education. Only graduates 

of approved LL.B programmes - all of which are full- 
time - are admitted to Bar Admission courses. Amongst 
reasons for full-time study cited by a Society 
spokesman are: 


e the need to impart a broad education in law in 
a compact package 

e changing nature of laws may outdate a part-time 
law education 


Thetkaw Society’s«general concern is toxmaintain high 
standards in the profession and would test any part- 

time program against those standards. However, it was 
noted that "any such program which implies increasing 
the number of graduates into the profession would not 


be appropriate at this time of apparent oversupply of 
lawyers". 


The Law Society meets regularly with law school Deans 
to discuss law education. Part-time undergraduate 


education was not seen to be a concern in these 
discussions. Society regulations do not relate to 
graduate study in any way. 


Other associations seem open to changes - if academic 
standards are maintained and if faculties are in 
agreement. 


All associations see continuing professional education 
as a major concern and emphasis in education and 
service. Programs in continuing education for profes- 
Sionals are run extensively throughout the province. 
These programs are in different stages of development 
and have varying relations to the university faculties. 
Some concern was expressed about developing more 
formalized links to faculties and more stabilized 
On-going funding. Some associations are naming conti- 
nuing education as a priority and expect to increase 
efforts in this area. Some discussions on mandatory 
continuing medical education are taking place but no 
such mandatory efforts are presently being planned. 


Professional continuing education presently exists in 
many flexible forms. Short intensive courses, one or 

two day seminars, or lectures are most frequently 
utilized. One association runs admission examinations 
which necessitate self-taught part-time study for many 
aspiring professionals. It was felt that more formalized 


part-time education would assist these individuals. 


These discussions provided only an introduction to 


professional association policies. .There.seem, to 

be some openings for discussion of some innovations 

in part-time education; any fruitful discussions would 
necessarily include the professional faculties at the 


UNTVers i bies. 


9 SURVEY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS: ANALYSIS 


Survey responses were coded and key-punched for 
computerized analysis. This amassed a large volume 
of data on the students, their perceptions of 
education, their needs and hopes for change, 

their ambitions. At this point, we will tend to 
produce, from this wealth of data, the more 
descriptive statistics to represent this population 
and its opinions. More inferential statistics 

will largely await further analysis. We will also 
point to directions for future analysis and 
emphasize that the survey data is now in the 

form of a data-base open to more in-depth analysis 
of particular variables or specialized requests 

for information. For instance, particular requests 
from the Steering Committee, Student Associations 

or from individual institutions could be accom- 
modated, should the data-base be made accessible. 


Preliminary analysis also revealed that approximately 
4% of the respondents replied only to state that they 
were not part-time students. Many said they were 
completing theses and did not consider this part-time 
study. Others said they had taken one summer course 
to further their full-time studies. This raises the 
definitional dilemma which sometimes confuses the 
concept of part-time study which the institutions face 


in their record-keeping and, sometimes, in formulating 


policiés on service, availability etc. For hws sew 


these non-part-time student respondents created a 


consistent missing value of 4% in all questions. There- 


fore, the percentages presented are adjusted to eliminate 


this, and where appropriate, actual numbers are 


presented. 


statistics presented here should be seen within the 
context of the province-wide system and the inform- 
ation SClpecteu Im titirerent ways in the other 
reseéarcn components. That 1S, this data is impor 
ant and revealing but, also, limited in various ways 
by its methodology, target population (ie. one year 
of part-time students) and focus on opinions. -The 
findings are also indicative of the process of needs 
and expectations assessment which such a Survey 
stimulates for the student. 


ahd | wr? it PCA ACCURACY “AND CELL’ SIZE 


WOM) “cues Cron Ti Miterpreting the resu tuepe 
this survey is: How well do the responses we've 
obtained represent the opinions and CONCArns Of thie 
entire population of all part-time students in Ontario 
institutions? The answer to this GUEST LON. 1S, bud en 
it Starrett ecal and probability theory. Nevertheless, 
it's important that the reader understand what can be 
Said and cannot be said about the eS fe oe 


(ve prebentatqon of these resulre Will almost always - 


involve statements of the type: "40% of the respondents 


ToS 250% 5" Or "32% of the respondents thought their 
choice of courses....," and the like. Therefore, 

when we look at the accuracy or reliability of the 
results we need to ask: How accurately do these 
percentages reflect the percentages we would find if we 
surveyed the entire population of part-time students 

in the province. From a statistical point of view, this 
question can be asked as: At what cell size do the 
proportions become so small that reliable interpre- 
tations cannot be made? 


The answer to this question relates directly to what is 
called the standard deviation or standard error of the 
proportion. Standard deviation is a measure of the 
accuracy, or statistical variability of an estimation 
procedure. If a survey is repeated several times, the 
estimates resulting will be slightly different for each 
repetition of the survey. In this sense the estimates 
are really random. Of course we do not want estimates 
to be too variable and so we require low values for the 
standard deviation. 


One of the remarkable achievements in the field of 
probability and statistics has been to demonstrate that 
typical surveys follow the laws of the normal probability 
curve. Based on this, it is possible to calculate an 
interpretation of the concept of standard deviation. 
Thus, one often hears the following statement: "There 

is 95% confidence that the true value lies within 2 
standard deviations of the estimate." What this means 

is that under repeated sampling, 95% of the time the 


true value will lie within + 2 standard deviations of 


the estimate. 


+» 66 <- 


Note also that the confidence is 68% that the true value 
is within 1 standard deviation of the estimate. The 
confidence is 99.7% that it is within 3 standard 
deviations. 


The + standard deviations giving 95% confidence is a 
widely used standard in the statistical induStry. The 
permissible size of a standard deviation depends on 

the needs and budget of a study. The choice is best 
made jointly using statistical and subject matter expert 


In the case of this survey we are looking at the standar 
deviation of different cell sizes or proportions. The 
formula for this standard deviation is given as: 


Gh sees 1 Oe: E (1 - p) 
n 


P is the proportion and 
n is the sample size, 2,902 jin this case. 


For example, if we find that 72% felt a certain way 
about a given issue, we can interpret this first by 
calculating the standard deviation. That 1 Say 


Y Davticeep. = ere =. 72) 
Ego Ue 
= 0083 


A very loose interpretation of this number is to say thag 
if we repeatedly Sampled the part-time Student popu- 
lation obtaining a sample of 2,900, the "Varlabt lity" 

in the different Proportions we obtained for. thes 


as ae 


question would be .83% on average: However, the range 
of the proportions we would obtain could be 60% to 80%, 
depending on the sample we take. Therefore, in order 
for us to be "confident" about our results, we must 

be conservative in our approach and state how close 
this one estimate is to the true proportion in the 
population, given that we are taking a sample. 


If, as always, we assume a normal distribution and 
therefore that 95% of the other sampled proportions 

are within two standard deviations of the proportions we 
obtain, we then know that, 

fep t+ 2 (.832%) 

Mesi2t + 1.66% 

and 95% of the proportions we would find fall between 
70% and 74%. 


Given this information, we now wish to use these 
results to properly interpret the reliability of the 
different cell sizes. In doing so, we simply use the 
95% confidence interval in a different way. Instead 

of reporting the results as X% + 2 standard deviations, 
we can express the variability as a percentage of the 
proportion found in the survey. That iS, we can say, 


Accuracy as a 


percent of the = standard deviation of the proportion 


proportion p 


thie = 


This value changes for different proportions and of cours 
different sample sizes. As the standard deviation of 
the proportion gets larger, the above ratio gets larger 
and the estimated proportion less accurate. The error 
expressed in standard deviations as a percentage of the 
true proportion will be the ratio presented above, and 
the 95% confidence interval will be twice that. The 
table below gives the value calculated this way *or Cie 
95% confidence interval. The percentage shown in | 
column (2) must be applied to the estimated proportion 
and the confidence interval extends from the estimated 
proportions to plus or minus the percentage in column (2) 


= 69 


Standard Deviation of Proportions 


Expressed as a Percent of the Proportions 
At the 95% Level of Confidence 


Column (1) Column (2) 
Cell Size 95% Confidence 
(Proportion) Level 
(7. St... led) 
5% 81% 
10 VeLls 
15 1.32% 
20 1.48% 
30 1.70% 
40 1.81% 
50 1.85% 
60 1.81% 
70 1.70% 
80 1.48% 
85 1.32% 
90 1.11% 
95 .81% 


As the final result, we can indicate conservative caveats on the 
proportions reported in each cell. That is, we wish to flag the 
fact that certain cell sizes should be interpreted with caution and 


in some cases should not be reported at all. 


are reported below: 


Column (3) 


Standard Deviation as a 
Percent (at 95% confidence) 
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.1% 
. 8% 


9% 
6% 
2h 
85% 


The final recommendations 


Proportion 
(Cell Size) 


over 15% 
10 ~ 15% 
5 = 10% 
less than 5% 


Ps di ae 


Interpretation 


reasonably accurate & reliable 
interpret with caution 
interpret with extreme caution 
too unreliable for reporting 


purposes, 


Please remember this table in all interpretations of these data, 


oe PART-TIME STUDENT PROFILE 


Occupational and demographic information was collected. 
These data are presented in Table 3. Figures are per- 
centages of total respondents. 


Essentially these data speak for themselves. We can 
note that the great majority of part-time students are 
employed or homemakers - that is, they have at least 
one major occupational focus outside university 
education. 


We feel this status amounts to a crucial component in 
defining the part-time student constituency and its 
needs. 


The majority (60%) of the respondents' are married, again 


emphasizing a focus in daily life outside of education. 


While the majority (55%) of respondents income 

tween $7,500. and $25,000. encompassing national income 
averages for men and women, the data indicate 
significant proportion of part-time students are not 
affluent by any measurement. Other questions on 
finances should provide more insight to this factor. 


The occupations in which part-time students work cover 
over sixty categories of the Canadian Occupational 
Classification System, from doctors to farmers to 


clergy to electricians to artists. Some important 


a a 


categories mentioned included: 
Clerical Workers 
Government Officials 
Business Management 
Public/High School Teacher 
Sales & Service Workers 
Engineers 
Accountants 
Nurses 
Other Professionals 


12% 
3% 
5% 

26% 
6 % 
3% 
2 % 
2 ho 
3% 


of Total 


The range of careers and professions will be 


reflected in the importance of job-related education. 


The respondents are a very highly educated group oF 


people. Seventy percent have had previous 


university experience. More than one-half have 


degrees or diplomas. The students appear to be the 


educated returning for further education. 


TABLE 3 


DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


AGE 
" GENDER 
18-25 years 243 
MALE 443 
2E-30 years axe 
FLMALE > a 
31-40 years 383 2003 
4)-50 years 113 


§1-60 years 


61+ years 


(including range from 1B to 74 years) 


HIGHEST COMPLETED YEAR OF EDUCATIOX 


Grade B or less 


e 


Grede 9-1) 2t 

Grade 12 6% 

Grade 13 5% 

Some €.€% St 

C.C. Oiploma 8% 

Some University 27% 

Riva. Bots. Stes 18% 

Konours B.A./B. Se 8f 

Some Graduate Study 11% 

BWA, 4% 

Some Doctoral Study 2% 

Ph.D. > 

Other 3% 

Cie. certiticates, private training) 

Joos 


* - less than 3% 


PERITAL STATUS 
Single 
Cor mon-Lew/Married 
Seperated/Divorced 


widowed 


PERSONAL INCOME 
$7,500 or less 
$7,502 to 15,000 
$15,001 to 25,000 
$25,001 to 38,000 


over $35,000 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
Employed Full-Time 
Employed Part-Time 
Unemployed 
Koceraker 
Horeraher b Employed 


Retjred 


The respondents also provided basic information on 
their background and status as part-time students. 
The data is presented in TABLE 4. Figures are 
percentages af total respondents. 


The picture of the part-time student which emerges 
from these respondents is of a person with a long- 
term commitment and dedication to education. Many 
university informants felt that the drop-out level 
for first-year or first-course part-timers was a 


problem. Of the survey respondents, however, 64% have 
been part-timers for 2-10 years and 62% have completed 


2-10 courses; considerable persistence is indicated. 
Again, the survey did not target drop-out students. 
In addition, the large majority will be returning 

next year. Most are taking more than one course, 

indicating a heavy time commitment. In educational 
objectives, these respondents are highly ambitious 
- almost half intend professional certification or 


graduate degrees. Another 16% are pursuing degrees or 


courses for their own interest. 
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TABLE 4 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


KUMBER OF COURSES TAKEN THIS YEAR TIME OF CLASSES 
1 course 47% Day 1S% 
2 courses 29% Evening 60% 
3-5 courses rae lp | Day and Evening 253 
1003 
6-9 courses ooKe' 
100% 
* This may include half-courses NUMBER OF YEARS AS A PART-T]ME STUDENT 
1 year 31% 
DO YOU PLAN TO ENROLL PART-TIME NEXT YEAR? 2-5 years 50% 
Yes 65% 6-10 years 14% 
No 16% 11+ years 2 ee 
100% 
Unsure 193 
1003 (range includes 1] to 22 years) 


pO YOU PLAN 10 ENROLL FULL-TIME NEXT YEAR? NUMBER OF YEARS AS A FULL-TIME STUDENT 


Yes 10% 0 years 53% 

No 79% 1 year 83 

Unsure 11% 2-5 years 35% 
' 100% 

6+ years et} 

100% 


(range includes 0 to 12 years) 


NUMBER OF COURSES COMPLETED PART-TIME 


a> 1 course 19% 

Prof. Certification 10% 
2-5 courses 40% 

Undergraduate Degree 33% 
6-10 courses 22% 

Continue Taking Courses 16% 
for Interest 11-15 courses 11% 
Graduate Degree 35% 16-20 courses 53 
Diplome 5% 21+ courses as 
100% 

Other ri 


003 (includes renge 1 to 35 courses) 


Almost half have considerable experience as full- 
time students and 10% plan to enrol full-time next 
year. This could indicate there is significant 
flow back and forth between full and part-time 
studies; a dissolution of barriers which is a 
reflection of, and reflected in, the integration 
approach .of the institutions, in recent, yearse 


A considerable percentage are in their first year 

or first course as part-time students. They may have 
particular reactions or problems especially in light 
of university spokespersons ' feelings that. initia 
part-time students have a high drop-out rate. It 
Should be noted that this issue can be approached 
only inferentially or peripherally since ‘drop 

outs' were not a targeted population. 


The large majority of respondents take all or some 
of their courses in the evening; again a component 
of a broad definition of a part-time student. This 
may impact on the kinds of problems in education 
delivery which are encountered. 


oe MOTIVATION FOR PART-TIME EDUCATION 


The respondents were asked to scale the importance 
of a carefully selected list of reasons for 
enrolling in part-time study. These scaled results 
are presented comparatively in TABLE 5, Figures 
are percentages of total respondents. 


TABLE 5 


REASONS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 


REASON ” w 
c © 
= o - o e 
fou Gals og dokiw pag 
rans & y & os 
NS s 2 & ws 
~ a ool he! rey 
Credit to 22% 9 13 24 32 = 100% 
undergrad 
degree 
Credit to 16% 12 20 25 28 = 100% 
grad degree 
Credit to Prof. 19% 13 19 22 28 = 100% 
Certification 
Credyt to 'Certif. 25% 12 21 22 2) = 100% 
or Diploma 
General interest in 9% 7 19 43 21 = 100% 
taking courses 
Interest in 5% 3 13 45 34 = 100% 
specific courses 
Courses related 6% 5 Zz 33 44 = 100% 
to career 
Not enough time for 12% 8 13 28 40 = 100% 
full-time due to 
work 
Not enough time for 23% 15 25 ra ; 17 = 100% 
full-time study for 
personal reasons 
Insufficient financing 28% 15 18 17 23 = 100% 
for full-time study 
Do not have pre-requisites 60% 15 17 5 4 = 100% 


for full-time study 


As expected, most of these factors play a considerable 
role in motivation for part-time study. Job-related 
courses, interest in specific courses and general 
interest are very important reasons for part-time 
study; they are more highly rated than academic 
objectives, such as degrees, diplomas or certificat- 
ion, which are also very important. Insufficient 
time is a very crucial factor, especially for work 
reasons in this largely employed group. Pre- 
requisite problems seem to be an insignificant 
factor in this educated group. 


The respondents were also asked to select the 

most important factor which motivated their part- 
time enrolment. The results are presented in TABLE 
6. Figures are percentages of total respondents. 


Almost half the respondents are most motivated by 
obtaining credits to degree, cer tiilcattion- sor 
diploma. 


In isolating a single motivation, work becomes 
crucially: important to part-time education; 
primarily for career development, Secondarily as @ 
limitation on time. 


Interest motivates a considerable segment. Personal 
and financial reasons affect the educational efforts 
of a smaller but Significant number. 


TABLE 6 


MAJOR REASON FOR PART-TIME STUDY 


Credit to Undergraduate Degree 14% 
Credit to Graduate Degree 14% 
Credit to Prof. Certification V4 
Credit to Diploma : 
General Interest 82 
Specific Interest in Course 82 
Courses related to Job/Career 19% 
Insufficient Time for Full-Time 6% 
Study Due to Work 

Insufficient Time for Full-Time 4% 
Study Due to Personal Reasons 

Insufficient Financing 6% 
No Prerequisites 1% 
*Other ae 


*Other includes; combinations of the above, up- 
grading for graduate school; physical handicap 
limits participation. 


Overall, the motivations are achievement oriented - 
again, reflecting an active career-oriented, educated 
constituency. This was reflected in educational 
objectives as well. 


Cross-tabulation of motivation by important 

individual variables - gender, age, years as a part- 
time student - was carried out. No appreciable overall 
variation or trend emerged. Several specific 

points can be made. The importance of credit toward a 
degree or diploma increases with years as a part- 

time student and with age (up until 50 years, after 
which specific interest in courses increases notably). 
Job-related interest decreases after 50 years of age 
as well. Financial limitations on study are most 
important for the youngest (18-25 years), declining 

in importance with increasing age. Prerequisites 

for full-time study are only a major problem for the 
youngest students. 


9.4 SATISFACTION WITH PART-TIME EDUCATION 


Respondents were asked to comment on their satisfact- 
jon with various aspects of their education. These 
components were selected to cover the educational 
experience and highlight the known potential issues 
in delivery. These opinions are presented in TABLES 
Poe's. Figures are percentages of total respond- 


ents. 


A majority of respondents are satisfied with most 
components of their education. Range of programs 
and courses, scheduling, teaching and flexibility of 
instructors all receive high ratings of satisfaction. 


Over 50% feel educational objectives can be 
completely accomplished as part-time students. 


Certain components are viewed neutrally by a large 
segment of the population; these include counselling, 
contact time with professors and students and the 
role of the part-time student association. iz 

Should be noted that this neutrality probably 
reflects. the fact that part-time students may not 
typically focus social or political attention on 
activities at the institution. In particular, most 
universities do not have part-time students associa~ 
tions, necessitating a neutral response. 


The overall picture seems positive, but if we read 
the tables from the perspective of dissatisfaction, 

a large segment of the population express consider- 
able dissatisfaction with aspects of their education. 
Particular problems are with the lack of Flexibility 
by the administration and range of courses available. 
In addition, fully 28% feel they can not, FuhFtTy] 
their educational objectives as part-time students. 


Oa BARRIERS TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


In the Design Phase, possible and existing barriers 
to part-time education were identified. Respondents 
were asked to scale the degree of problem these 
factors presented in their part-time academic 
careers. These results are Presented, and listed for 
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TABLE 7 


ABILITY TO FULFILL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AS A PART- 
TIME STUDENT 


very incompletely 5% 
incompletely 23% 
neutral 21% 
completely 41% 

very completely 1} 


TABLE 8 


FLEXIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTORS 


Ws 
» 
&? 4 
sha? 3°” 
ot he ng 
eh og 
en ew 
vt ss oY 
» 
very satisfied 14% 25% 
satisfied 38% 42% 
neutral 10% 14% 
dissatisfied 29% 15% 
very dissatisfied 2% 1% 
not applicable/don't know _ 6% 3% 


TABLE 9 


SATISFACTION WITH ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


ds 
d CD 
~& « ds dS 
ES eo > af oe 

o % cs 4 Ww Pe’ 5 

oG 2 % @ «> 

@ ~ z& N 

wn? 8 = oS? 
9 
> %v pai & © 

Range of 4% 16 20 50 10 = 100% 
Programs 
Range of Courses 7% 24 17 42 10 = 100% 
Quality of Lectures 4% 12 22 49 14 = 100% 
and Teaching 
Scheduling of Courses 5% 17 20 49 10 = Joos 
and Classes 
Size of Classes 3% 11 21 51 [4y =e elaG? 
Availability of 6% 14 39 32 8 = 100% 
Counselling 
Contact Time with 6% 15 31 37 10 = 00% 
Professors 
Contact Time with 5% LS 40 35 6 = 100% 
Other Students 
Representation by 7% i 68 16 2 = 100% 


P-T Student Association 


comparative purposes, in TABLE 10. Figures are 
percentages of total respondents. 


All of the potential problems present a barrier - 
some of the time or in a major way - to a significant 
segment of the ponulation. Issues that pose particular 
problems are: 
scheduling related to day-time 
offering of courses and sequencing 
(over several years) 


lack of time for personal and 
work reasons 


perception that a course or 
program is not available to 
part-timers 


education cost 


Residency requirements and faculty attitudes seem to 
present a problem to only some students. 


The respondents also selected one of these factors 

as the major problem they had encountered. These 
responses are presented in TABLE 11. The major 
problem experienced is lack of time either for work or 
personal reasons. Scheduling problems particularly 
related to day-time offerings are next most often 
mentioned. The perception that a course or program 

is not available to part-timers as a policy, is 


TABLE 10 


BARRIERS TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


POSSIBLE 
BARRIER 


Availability of 
Information on 
Courses or Programs 


Courses in Day Only 


Prerequisites in Day 
Only 


Course not Available 
to Part-Time 


Course Offered Every 
3 or 4 Years 


Faculty Attitudes to 
Part-Time 


Lack of Time Due to 
Personal Reasons 


Lack of Time Due to 
hork 


Education Cost 


Residency 
Requirements 


Program Not Available 


to Part-Time 


25% 


35% 


32% 


17% 


36% 


21 


21 


10 


ie 


15 


20 


20 


20 


28 


21 


2 


38 


39 


20 


> 

Se 
v> 
we 
Qf 

3 = 
Se os 
9 = 
3S 
8 = 
3 = 
13. = 
al” = 
LAS te 
3 = 
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100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


TABLE 11 


MAJOR BARRIER TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


Availability 3% 
of Information 
on Courses 


Courses in 1s 
Day Only 

Prerequisites 2 
in Day Only 

Course Not 8 


Available to 
Part-time 


Program Not 7 
Available to 
Part-time 


Course Every 5 

a3-or 4 Years 

Faculty Attitude 2 

Lack of Time/ 14 

Personal Reasons 

Lack of time/ 25 

Employment Keasons 

Education Cost 7 

Residency Requirement 1] 

*Other LQ 

None Cited 10 
100% 


*Other included combinations of the above, 
travelling time, particular scheduling difficulties, 
difficulty of the courses, responsibilities of 
children. 
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equally significant. Education cost is important for 
a 7% segment. Residency requirements, faculty atti- 
tudes and information needs are much less significant. 


This rating of problems or barriers was crossr 
tabulated against important variables - age, gender, 
years as a part-time student. Only marginal trends 
or differentiation emerged. Faculty attitudes are 
only a problem for the youngest students (18-25 
years). Day-time scheduling is not so much a 
problem for home-makers. Education costs and lack 
of time due to personal reasons are slightly more 
often stated as major barriers for women. Again, it 
can be emphasized that some barriers may be under- 
reported since they may already have screened out 
persons most affected by them. The testing of the 
depth of any one barrier was not within the 

scope of this survey. 


As an additional measure of barriers, respondents 
were asked if there were courses or programs they 
would consider but feel they can't take because of 
their part-time status. Tnese resuits are presented 
in TABLE 12 below. 
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TABLE 12 


Are there courses or programs you would consider 
but can't take due to your part-time status? 


Yes 41% 

No 30 

Unsure 29 
100% 


This would indicate that a very large segment of 
students feel limited in program or course selection. 
We speculate that university, faculty or professional 
association policies would be factors in this percep- 
tion of limitation. The conditional nature of the 
question should be noted; this cannot be seen as a 
rigorous evaluation of a university policy or practice. 


Amongst the dozens of subjects and programs mentioned, 
the following were the most mentioned, (in order of 


frequency): 


law (LL.B) 

variety of Doctoral programs 
computer science 

variety of M.A. programs 

SF 

M.S.W. 

Advanced science courses 
Business Administration courses 
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We feel these comments identify areas of potential 
demand but in no way approximate an estimate of 

demand or an educational "needs" assessment. Further, 
many people commented that the actual limitation 


was in scheduling (particularly of science courses) 
or their own lack of time. 


Pras CHANGES IN PART-TIME EDUCATION 


In the Design Phase, a list of potential or actual 
solutions to some of the problems just discussed was 
developed. The respondents were asked to rate the 
importance of these changes should they occurme® The 
results are presented in TABLE 13. 


All of the changes are rated as important: by aus foni fi- 
cant segment of the respondents. Although there is a 
"utopian" dimension to the question which might elicit 
positive responses, it is notable that responses vary 
considerably across the scale, indicating the respon- 
dents exercised a reliable degree of discretion. In 
addition, there isa consistency between the perception 
of barriers or problems and the Subsequent rating of 
helpful changes. That iss we feel the ratings reflect 
the relative importance of the potential changes. 


Changes in scheduling (especially related to evenings) 
are rated most important. Somewhat subjective factors 
- course interest level, a student's Own plans, and 


changes in attitudes - are all considered important. 


Professional association regulation changes would 
impact on nearly one-third 
Own perception. 


of the students, in their 


TABLE 13 


CHANGES IN PART-TIME EDUCATION 


Lo 
© x it, 
, © © 
POSSIBLE PR ce ee 3 
CHANGE _ Sar ae LS Be ee 
e208 a. SOARS 

Changes in 
pre-requisites 24% 25 30 16 5 - 100% 
Changes in 
scheduling - day/ 
night 12% 14 21 a3 20 = 100% 
Changes in 
scheduling - 
summer have 14 26 31 17 = 100% 
Changes in courses 
(interest etc.) 13% 15 36 28 9 = 100% 
Changes in your 
Own plans 11% 14 35 29 1 . 100% 
Additional financial 
assistance 21% 20 26 19 14 . 100% 
Changes in residency 
requirements 43% 19 30 = 3 - 100% 
Additional 
day-care 46% 16 26 6 6 : 100% 
Additional 
transportation 
service 42% 19 26 9 4 . 100% 
Additional 
parking service 35% 15 rss 16 9 . 100% 
Changes in 
attitudes to ‘ 
part-time 23% 15 31 20 1 a 100% 


Changes in Prof. 
Assoc. Regulations 24 > 37 14 10 © 100% 


Additional financial assistance would affect a 
similarly large segment. Additional services - like 
parking and transportation - would affect some, though 
most would not be interested. 


Additional day-care and changes in residency require- 
ments would impact on a small group. Since it is 
speculated that these factors could prevent some from 
pursuing part-time studies, we suspect the data may 
under-estimate their importance. Controls or testing 
on these factors could not be undertaken at this time. 


Of these changes, respondents selected one change which 
they felt was most important. These results are pre- 
sented in TABLE 14. The question required a focussing 
by the respondent on the most relevant change for his or 
her educational effort. 


Again, changes in scheduling, especially related to 
evenings, are crucial for more than one-third of ‘the 
respondents. Subjective factors such as course interest 
attitudes to part-time study and personal plans are 

most important for another one-third. Financial 
assistance is highly rated. Particular services - 
day-care, parking, transportation - are important for 

7% of those sampled. Changes in regulations - 

both by professional associations and by the university 


on prerequisites - would be valued by a similarly 
Sized segment. 


ws Tae 


Cross-tabulation of these "favoured Changes" were run 
against important variables. No clear pattern or 
variation developed. Financial assistance is more 
important for younger students and students in their 
earlier years as part-time students. Changes in 
personal plans would affect the younger students more 
also. 


TABLE 14 


MOST IMPORTANT CHANGE 


Changes in 


Pre-requisites 5% 
Changes in Scheduling - 

Day/Night (he 

Changes in Scheduling - 

Summer 2 

Changes in Courses (Interest) 13 

Change in own Plans 14 


Additional Financial 
Assistance WY 


Change in Residency 
Requirements 


Additional Day-care 
Additional Transportation 
Additional Parking 


Change in Attitudes 


On WM WwW MR TY PF 


Change in Professional Assoc. 
Regulations 


* Other 4 


100% 


* Other includes wider selection of courses, Saturday classes, 
concentrated or intensive courses. 
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Day-care is much more important for some students 

- 4% of women select it as the most important change; 
only .5% of men do. Professional association regula- 
tion changes are more important for men than women. 
Evening students would prefer changes in scheduling 
related to evening more frequently than other students. 
Students whose objective is professional certification 
are significantly (and logically) more interested in 
changes in association regulations. Students aiming 
for a graduate degree are more interested in financial 
assistance and residence requirements. Those who 
intend to continue taking courses for interest's sake 
regard changes in courses for interest and changes in 
their own plans as most important. 


The logic or common-sense to these variations serves 
as a verification of the discretion and thought brought 
to the survey questions. 


9.7 EDUCATIONAL AMBITION 


In line with the research interest in professional 

and graduate education, respondents were asked a 
conditional question on the likelihood of pursuing 
various professional objectives. This will give us 
only a qualified version of demand across the province. 
These figures are in no way an estimate of demand. In 
fact, market demand in part-time studies has proven 
very difficult to gauge in the experience of part-time 
study planners around the province. These qualified 
results are presented in TABLE 15. Again, a "utopian" 
question of this nature is more likely to elicit 
positive responses. However, we feel the range of 
responses across the scale indicates cautiously reliable 


data. Percentages are adjusted for non-response. 
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TABLE AS 


LIREETHOOD OF PURSUIT “OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE STUDIES 


SCHOOL/DEGREE 
——— eee 2 \y 
, 3 ae ve cat yes 
yer? \at ye 
Law School 602 he 10 10 z 
Engineering School 69% VW 8 6 5 
Health Services| 62% 14 9 8 ; 
Other Professional 
Schools 43% 8 1 1 21 
mM. AL 3 40% 8 13 19 2) 
Ph.o.3 54% n 13 9 12 
ive Medicine, Dentistry and Nursing are mentioned in 
approximately that order. 
76 Social Work, Library Science and Business Administration 
are mentioned in that order. 
35 A full range of liberal arts subjects are covered. 


Computer Science is frequently mentioned. 


a OF) . 


Conditionally, there seems to be a segment of the 

student population with ambitions towards the full 

range of graduate and professional education. Medical, 
dental, and engineering schools are rated less likely 
choices. Masters of Arts, Social Work, and Library 

Science are areas of considerable demand. Less, but 

still considerable, interest would be shown in doctoral 
programs - consistent with opinions on residency 
requirements noted previously. A significant segment would 
be interested in law, a fact already evident in earlier 


comments. 
9.8 OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


Nearly one-third of the respondents also made comments 
of an open-ended kind. These comments reinforced 

or corroborated the opinions expressed throughout the 
questionnaire. They emphasized the feelings about 
significant barriers, motivations, and changes which 
the statistics present somewhat flatly. 


The enthusiastic character of these opinions should be 
highlighted. We received thank-you letters for 
conducting the survey, changes Or improvements were 
suggested in detail, scheduling or administrative 
problems were carefully related, particular teachers 
were praised or condemned, a great many plaintive 
anecdotes about the demands of family life and work 


were recounted. 


The opinions were coded in rough categories to provide 
an over-view. These results are presented in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 


OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


General satisfaction or ovraise 
General dissatisfaction or complaints 


Comments on scheduling, particular 
Course requirements or changes 
suggested flexibility 


Comments on lack of financial 
assistance 


Complaints about teaching 


Questionnaire design - compliments 
and complaints 


Miscellaneous - a diverse range of 
particular problems or opinions, 
including family and work 
responsibilities, particular edu- 
cational objectives, etc. 


No comment or opinion 


72 


100% 
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9.9 SURVEY DATA 


The analysis presented here represents a preliminary 
view of a wealth of reliable and interpretable data. 
The survey program is capable of more rigorous or 
sophisticated analysis. It is capable of answering 
any number of specific requests from the Ministry, 
COPUS or the universities. Variables can be explored 
further; new variables can be created, such as region; 
various co-relations can be tested. 


As previously demonstrated the responses are highly 
representative of each university's proportion of 
Ontario total part-time student population and ensure 
interpretable data for each institution. At this time, 
university level analysis has not been completed, 

Since the priority of the study was a system-wide 
review. 


This report and subsequent discussion and clarification 
may suggest particular directions of enquiry 
which will be useful from a research, J0licy or planning 


perspective. 


In addition, a survey of this size and reliability 

can function as a baseline to which further or more 
Specialized or localized surveys could be instructively 
compared. This effort should allow the refinement 

of research tools in the field of part-time education. 


ve 


oT | 
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10 CONCLUSIONS 


From the preceding analyses, a series of conclusions 
can be drawn; some are more qualified or limited. In 
addition, where appropriate, we have drawn attention 

to conclusions which suggest possible directions for 
review, discussion or study. These suggestions address 
themselves to needs of students, university practice 
and the articulation or development of Ministry policy. 
All of the various research components contribute to 
these individual] conclusions. 


10.4 NEEDS OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


The typical part-time student is an employed family 
person, already well educated with a persistent commit- 
ment to education. Job or career-oriented education is 
very important to him/her, and completion of a degree or 
diploma is a high priority. 


Students are generally satisfied with their education 
experience. The major areas of dissatisfaction are 
found in the range and scheduling of courses, as ex- 
pected. Other concerns are with education costs, 
contact time with professors and availability of 
counselling and other services, such as child-care. 


Student representatives also expressed the view that 
financial assistance to part-time students was a 


crucial need. 


= 02. = 


Specific concerns expressed were: 


(i) provisions in the Ontario Student Aid 
Plan were felt to discriminate against 
part-time students, 

iat 2 disallowance of certain tax deductions 
for part-time students also discriminated 
against part-time status, 

tl iste) if possible, universities should make 
bursaries, scholarships and graduate 
assistantships available to part-time 
students. 


Part-time students were also found to be an ambitious 
group; almost half had aspirations to professional 
(10%) and graduate school education (35%) (see Table 
4). Of these two, graduate education was expressed 

as the priority need. These findings bear cout tthe 
interest expressed by COPUS in graduate and profession- 
al schools, although we cannot, from this survey, 

make an estimate of demand in any way. A small minority 
(10%) expressed interest in part-time professional 
education - this should be an area of further investi- 
gation, yet there are more immediate needs which 

Should be satisfied or addressed. 


A priority which emerges from the students and key 
informants is the necessity of making specialized 
counselling more available to part-timers. Where 
initiated, this has proven successful; however, signifi- 
cant constraints were cited, related to the funding sit- 
uation. These constraints also impinge on developing or 
experimenting with other services such as child-care. 
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10.2 BARRIERS TO PART-TIME EDUCATION 


The most significant barrier experienced by students 

is the simple fact of the time available for education 
due to their occupational and personal commitments. 
Secondly, and related, part-timers also feel that the 
scheduling of an insufficient range of courses in the 
evening is a major barrier. Moreover, the concern 

is expressed that the tenuous nature of longer-term 
program planning makes it difficult for the student's to 
rationally plan their programs to achieve their ultimate 
educational objectives. 


Significant, but less concern is directed to issues of 
program availability including graduate and professional 
School regulations. 


A number of institutions have recognized these problems 
and begun longer term planning for the part-time student. 
The major institution barriers thus seen to impact this 


longer term planning are: 


(i) The perceived role of the university and 
the place of part-time study in this role. 
(ii) The formal and informal commitment of 
the university, faculties and academic 
units to part-time education; the level 
of commitments expressed in the availability 
of faculty; the range of courses, and the 
number of innovative courses for part-time 


students. 


Ci) 


fetavs) 
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Although the universities are autonomous 
from the Ministry and from each other, conce 
was expressed that Ministry policy for | 
part-time education was too general and 
required more specific guidelines and 
encouragement - especially with respect to 
innovative offerings to part-time study 
("distance" education, off-campus centers, 
new education technologies such as TELIDON). 
The organization of more formalized inter- 
university cooperation in these areas would 
be a fruitful topic of disicusisimom th the 
appropriate bodies which now exist. 


Furthermore, there was a clear institutional 
need expressed for the Ministry to recon- 
sider the funding mechanisms related to 

part-time education. Subjects of discussion 
might include weighted B.I.U.'s, seed or 
development monies, etc. Given the economics 
of the eighties and the tightening of 
government budgets, a number of institutions 
feared negative impacts and further barriers 
to part-time study. The fear is that, given 
the fiscal barriersgimany institutions will 
redirect their resources to protect the “com 
of full time education - especially consider= 
ing the fact that part-time students are more 
expensive to service. 
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(v) In addition, budget restraints were 
"squeezing" various departments, in that 
faculty were frequently on overload teaching 
in the evening and summer. In some cases 
(sciences, engineering and business) full 
time demand was taxing enough and part- 
time demand had not been demonstrated. 

(vi) The difficulty of gauging demand in part- 
time education makes planning also dif- 
ficult. As a key example, the study found 
clear ‘interest' in professional education, 
particularly law, social work and library 
science, but any initiative would entail 
extensive planning and discussion with the 
faculties and professional associations 
involved, more specific demand assessment 
and consideration of the economic context 
of these professions. 


tL a RESEARCH AND INFORMATION NEEDS 


In addition, there are several evident directions and 
needs for further study in the area of part-time edu- 
cation. The responsibility for such research does not 
necessarily lie with any one body. Work in these areas 
would assist university and Ministry planners as well as 
address information requirements of part-time students 


themselves. 


Areas 
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include: 


(i) 


(ii) 


Meike) 


the development of university-specific 
program inventories which could address 
the detailed issues which impact on 
program availability - scheduling, 
sequencing of prerequisites, range of 
options, etc.; this would inter-"elqte 
with the development of longer-term 
planning (eg., 2 year calendars) and 
specialized counselling. 

further, in-depth interpretation of the 
data collected in this survey on the basis 
of more specific information needs or 
variables. 

further, in-depth study of part-time 
students would address the drop-out 

Or non-returning student and investigate 
targeted populations amongst non-students 
or potential students; an eventual product 
could be the development of marketing 
research models which can clarify ithe 
relation between demand and planning in 
part-time study. 

a clear need to investigate the ‘effitemey om 
various modes of educational delivery 
including the various and developing 
methods of ‘distance learning', new tech- 


nologies, innovations in course format, etc. 
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(v) a need to investigate the needs and 
concerns of full-time and part-time 
faculty members whose attitudes and 
practice are a crucial component of part- 
time education; the scope of this study 
did not include input from this interested 
party. 


Overall, the study found a coherent relation between 
perceived and institutional barriers. We have drawn 
attention to the major concerns and the key areas for 
review and discussion. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES & RELATED 
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ANTHROPOLOGY x x x x x x 


ARCHEOLOGY 


CANADIAN STUDIES x 
Mediaeval Studies x 
Asian Studies 
Slavic Studies x 
Other Area Studies 
COMM., BUS. ADMIN. x 
Public Administration x x x x x x x x x x 
Health Administration x x 
Hotel & Food Admin. x 
Other Spec. Admin. St. 
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ECONOMICS Xx x x x i x x x x x x 
GEOGRAPHY x x x x x x x x x x x x 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE x x x x x x x x x x x 
PSYCHOLOGY x x x x x x x se x x x x x 
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ENGINEERING & APPLIED SCIENCES 
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ARCHITECTURE x 

\ERONAUT. & AEROSPACE EN. x x 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING x x x x x x 

CIVIL ENGINEERING x x x x x x x 

DESIGN, SYSTEM ENG. x 

ELECTRICAL ENG. x x x x x x K 

INDUSTRIAL ENG. x x 


MINING ENGINEERING 


MECHANICAL ENG. x x x x x x x 
METALL. ENG. x x x x 
OTHER ENG. x X x 

ENG. SCIENCE x x 

ENG. GENERAL x x x 
FORESTRY x x 


LANDSCAPE ARCHIT. x 
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TABLE 18 (Cont'd) 


MATHEMATICS & PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


’ROGRAMS BROCK CARLE- GUELPH LAKE- LAUREN- MCMAS- OTTA- QUEEN'S TORON- TRENT WATER- WES- YORK WILFRID WIND- RYEu- 
TON HEAD TIAN TER WA T0 LOO TERN LAURIER SOR SON 

COMPUTER SCIENCE x x x x x x 

MATHEMATICS x x x x x x x x se x 

CHEMISTRY x x x ve x x x x x x x x x 

GEOLOGY & RELATED x x x x x x x x x x x 


METALL... MATER. SC. 


Climatology 
Other Meteorology x 


OCEAN & WATER STUD. 
Astronomy x 


Aerospace Sciences x 
Other Physics x x x x x x x x x 


TABLE 19 


Program Inventory - % Distribution of Student 
Enrolment By Program for All 
Universities (1979) 


Undergraduate Part-Time Students 


Program % Distribution 


Education 


Elementary/Secondary Teacher Tr. 5 
Kindergarten/Pre-school Teacher Tr. - 
School Librarianship 0 
Education Administration - 
Guidance & Counselling 0 
Other Non-Teaching Fields 0. 
0 
0 
0 


ot 


* 


Physical Education 
Kinesiology, Human Kinetics, etc. 
Recreation 


~A—hPonMmi—it +& 


Sub-Total 6.8 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine Art 

Music 

Other Performing Arts 
Industrial Design 
Other Applied Arts 


—i1 oOo — 
WO rt MOP 


Sub-Total 3.8 


* Enrolment in these programs was too low to indicate 
a per cent of the total. 


TABLE 19 (Cont'd.) 


Humanities and Related 


Classics and Classical Language 


English Language/Literature 
French Language/Literature 
History 

Journalism 

Mediaeval Languages 

Slavic Languages/Literature 
Other Languages/Literature 
Library Science 

Linguistics 

Other Mass Communications 
Philosophy 

Religious Studies 
Theological Studies 
Translation & Interpretation 


Sub-Total 


1oo oO 
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* 
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+ 
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Sacial Sciences and Related 


Anthropology 
Archeolagy 

Canadian Studies 
Asian Studies 

Slavic Studies 

Other Social Sciences 


Communications, Business, Admin., etc. 


Criminology 

Public Administration 

Health Administration 

Hotel & Food Administration 
Other Specialized Admin. Studies 
Economics 

Geography 

Law and Jurisprudence 

Community Planning & Development 
Resource Management/Environmental 
Studies 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Secretarial Studies 

Social Work/Welfare 

Sociology 

Other Social Services 


Sub-Total 


TAGLE IS (Cont ds.) 


Agriculture & Biological Sciences 


Animal Science 

Plant Science 

Soil Science 

Other Agricultural Studies 
Biochemistry 

Genetics 

Microbiology 

Other Biology 

Fish & Wildlife Management 
Food & Nutrition 

Other Household & Related Sciences 
Veterinary Sciences 
Zoology 


Sub-Total 


0 


.6 


TABLE 19 (Cont'd. ) 


Engineering & Applied Science 


Architecture 


0.2 
Aeronautic & Aerospace Eng. ---* 
Chemical Engineering 0.1 
Civil Engineering 0.2 
Electrical Engineering 0.4 
Industrial Engineering 0.1 
Mining Engineering ---* 
Mechanical Engineering 0.2 
Metallurgical Engineering ---* 
Other Engineering 0.1 
Engineering Science ---* 
Engineering General ) 
Forestry ---* 
Landscape Architecture ---* 

Sub-Total 
Health Professions & Occupations 

Dentistry Get 
Pharmacology ---* 
Nursing 0.5 
Pharmacy ---* 
Epidemiology & Public Health ---* 
Occupational Therapy ~=-* 
Physical Therapy i 
Medical Technology <o=* 
Other Health Professions & Occupations ---* 


Sub-Total 


WRBLE TS" (Contd. } 


Mathematics & Physical Sciences 


Mathematics O75 
Chemistry UTZ 
Gealogy & Related OF! 
Aerospace Science 0.1 
Other Physics i ay 
Sub-Total 119 
Arts Field Unknown 8.9 
Science Field Unknown 1.4 
Arts & Science - General 13 34 
Not Applicable 3520 
Not Reported fae 
Sub-Total ‘61.20 
Total 99.0** 
(N=73123) 


** Total does not dlways add up to 100% dme to 
rounding 


TABLE 20 


Program Inventory - % Distribution of Student 
Enrolment by Program for All 
Universities 


Graduate Part-Time Students 


Program % Distribution 


Education 


Elementary/Secondary Teacher Tr. ] 
Higher/Post Secondary Teacher Tr. 
Kindergarten/Pre-school Teacher Tr. 
Education Administration 

Education Psychology 

Guidance & Counselling 

Curriculum Specialization 
Measurement & Evaluation 

Education Foundations 

Qther Non-Teaching Fields 

Physical Education 

Kinesiology, Human Kinetics, etc. 
Recreation 
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Sub-Total 29. 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Fine Art 0.3 
Music 0.4 
Other Performing Arts 0.1 


Sub-Total 0. 


TABLE 20 (Cont'd.) 


Humanities and Related 


Classics and Classical Language 
English Language/Literature 
French Language/Literature 
History 

Journalism 

Comparative Literature 

Asian Languages/Literature 
Slavic Languages/Literature 
Other Languages/Literature 
Library scrence 

Other Records Science 
Linguist es 

Other Mass Communications 
Philosophy 

Religious Studies 
Theological Studies 
Translation & Interpretation 
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Sub-Total 1440 


TABLE 20 (Cont'd.) 


social Sciences and Related 
CES and Kelated 


Anthropology 

Canadian Studies 
Mediaeval Studies 
Slavic Studies 

Other Social Sciences 


Communications, Business Admin., etc. 


Criminology 

Public Administration 
Health Administration 
Economics 

Geography 

Law and Jurisprudence 
Community Planning & Development 
Political Science 
Psychology 

Social Work/Welfare 
Sociology 

Other Social Services 


Sub-Total 
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TABLE 0™ {Cant dics 


Agriculture & Biological Sciences 


Animal Science 
Plant Science ape, 
Soil Science ---* 
Other Agricultural Studies Oe 
Biochemistry Oe 
Genetics ---* 
Microbiology O<4 
Other Biology 

Biophysics 

Botany 

Food & Nutrition 

Other Household & Related Sciences 
Veterinary Medicine 

Veterinary Sciences 

Veterinary Medicine Specialties 
Zoology 


tt = 2-8 | 
Pet— 1 —]——]pt on 
ee. 


aioe 
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Sub-Total 1. & 


Engineering & Applied Science 


Architecture 

Aeronautic & Aerospace Eng. 
Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Design Systems Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Other Engineering 
Engineering Science 
Engineering General 
Forestry 

Landscape Architecture 
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Sub-Total pI 


* Enrolment in these Programs was too low to indicate 
a per cent of the total. 


TABLE 20 (Cont'd.) 


Health Professions & Occupations 


Dental Specialties 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Biophysics 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Other Basic Medical Sciences 

Medical Specialties 

Immunology 

Microbiology 

Pathology - 

Other Paraclinical Sciences QO. 
0 


* 


i Hiovoodooe oO © 
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* 


. 
nw et st est 


* 


Nursing 
Optometry 
Pharmacy ---* 
Epidemiology & Public Health 0.7 
Aural & Oral Rehab. Medicine ---* 
Other Health Professions & Occupations 1.0 


Sub-Total 83 


Mathematics & Physical Sciences 


‘Computer Science 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Geology & Related 
Other Meteorology 
“Astronomy 
Aerospace Science 
Other Physics 


eS “I ™ Co 


t . 
+ + 


oot : oo=— 
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Sub-Total 3.9 


Not Applicable 
Not Reported 


Ow 


Sub-Total 329 
Total 100.0 
(N=12073) 


TABLE 2] 


% Distribution of Student Enrolment By Program For All 
Universities (1979) 


Undergraduate Full-Time Students 


Program % Distribution 


Education 


Elementary/Secondary Teacher Tr. 225 
Kindergarten/Pre-school Teacher Tr. Ore 
School Librarianship --- 
Guidance & Counselling --- 
Other Non-Teaching Fields ---* 
Physical Education 225 
Kinesiology, Human Kinetics, etc. 0.9 
Recreation OFS 


Sub-Total 6.6 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine Art 0.9 
Music (ee 
Other Performing Arts 0.6 
Industrial Design Oral 
Other Applied Arts 1.9 


Sub-Total 4.6 


* Enrolment in these programs was too low to indicate 
a per cent of the total. 


TABLE 21 (Cont'd.) 


Humanities and Related 


Classics & Classical Language 
English Language/Literature 
French Language/Literature 
History 

Journalism 

Comparative Literature 
Slavic Languages/Literature 
Other Languages/Literature 
Library Science 

Linguistics 

Other Mass Communications 
Philosophy 

Religious Studies 
Theological Studies 
Translation & Interpretation 


Sub-Total 
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TASLE ZT (Contd) 


Social Sciences and Related 


Anthropology 
Archealogy 

Canadian Studies 
Mediaeval Studies 
Asian Studies 

Slavic Studies 

Other Social Sciences 


Communications, Business, Admin., etc. 


Public Administration 

Health Administration 

Hotel & Food Administration 
Other Specialized Admin. Studies 
Economics 

Geography 

Law & Jurisprudence 

Community Planning & Development 
Resource Management/Environmental 
Studies 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Secretarial Studies 

Social Work/Welfare 

Sociology 

Other Social ‘Services 


Sub-Total 
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Table 21 (Cont'd.) 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences 


Animal Science 

Plant Science 

Soil Science 

Other Agricultural Studies 
Biochemistry 

Genetics 

Microbiology 

Other Biology 

Biophysics 

Botany 

Fish & Wildlife Management 
Food & Nutrition 

Other Household & Related Sciences 
Veterinary Medicine 
Veterinary Sciences 
Zoology 


Sub-Total 
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TAGBE 27 "(Cont d. ] 


Engineering and Applied Science 


Architecture 

Aeronautic & Aerospace Eng. 
Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Design Systems Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Mining Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Other Engineering 
Engineering Science 
Engineering General 
Forestry 

Landscape Architecture 


Sub-Total 


Health Professions and Occupations 


Dentistry 

Dental Specialties 

Medicine (Professional ) 
Biochemistry 

Endocrinology 

Physiology 

Medical Specialties 
Immunology 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Other Paraclinical Sciences 
Surgical Specialties 
Nursing 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Epidemiology & Public Health 
Aural & Oral Rehab. Medicine 
Occupational Therapy 
Physical Therapy 

Other Rehab. Study Areas 
Medical Technology 


Other Health Professions & Occupations 


Sub-Total 
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TABLE 21 (Cont'd.) 


Mathematics and Physical Sciences 


Computer Science 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Geology & Related 

Metallurgy, Materials Science 
Astronomy 

Aerospace Science 

Other Physics 


Sub-Total 
Arts Field Unknown 
Science Field Unknown 
Arts & Science - General 
Not Applicable 
Not Reported 
Sub-Total 


Total 


1.4 
2.6 
0.8 
0.4 
ae 
og a” 
ada 
0.4 
3.0 
58 
249 
4.2 
0.8 
1¥3 
24.6 
100.0 


(N=139,670) 


EABLEG22 


@ Distribution of Student Enrolment By Program For All 
Universities (1979) 


Graduate Full-Time Students 
Program * Distribution 
Education 


Elementary/Secondary Teacher Tr. 
Higher/Post-Secondary Teacher Tr. 
Kindergarten/Pre-School Teacher Tr. 
Education Administration 
Education Psychology 

Guidance & Counselling 

Curriculum Specialization 
Measurement & Evaluation 
Education Foundations 

Other Non-Teaching Fields 
Physical Education 

Kinesiology, Human Kinetics, etc. 
Recreation 


— oe toakelelolor lala kar| 
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Sub-Total Fee: 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Fine Arts 0.4 
Music 0.9 
Other Performing Arts 0.4 
Other Applied Arts 0.1 


Sub-Total 1.8 


TABLE 22 (Cont'd.) 


Humanities and Related 


Classics & Classical Language 
English Language/Literature 
French Language/Literature 
History 

Journalism 

Comparative Literature 

Asian Languages/Literature 
Slavic Languages/Literature 
Other Languages/Literature 
Library Science 

Other Records Science 
Linguistics 

Other Mass Communications 
Philosophy 

Religious Studies 
Theological Studies 
Translation & Interpretation 
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Sub-Total 18.9 


* Enrolment in these programs was too low to indicate 
a per cent of the total. 


TABIME 22 (Cont ‘d =) 


Social Sciences and Related 


Anthropology hel 
Canadian Studies 0.4 
Mediaeval Studies Ie 
Slavic Studies O51 
Other Social Sciences Got 
Communications, Business, Admin., etc.11.9 
Criminology 0.7 
Public Administration 0.2 
Health Administration 0.4 
Economics 3.8 
Geography aa} 
Law & Jurisprudence 0.4 
Community Planning & Development eee 
Resource Management/Environmental ---* 
Studies 

Political Science 3 5 
Psychology > a 
Social Work/Welfare 34 
Sociology / oe 


Other Social Services 


eg 


Sub-Total 38.6 


TABLE 22 (Cont'd. ) 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences 


Animal Science 

Plant Science 

Soil Science 

Other Agricultural Studies 
Biochemistry 

Genetics 

Microbiology 

Other Biology 

Biophysics 

Botany 

Fish & Wildlife Management 

Food & Nutrition 

Other Household & Related Sciences 
Veterinary Medicine 

Veterinary Sciences 

Veterinary Medicine Specialties 
Zoology 


Sub-Total 
Engineering and Applied Science 


Architecture 

Aeronautic & Aerospace Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Design Systems Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Other Engineering 
Engineering Science 
Engineering General 
Forestry 

Landscape Architecture 


Sub-Total 
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TABLE 229(Cont'd-) 


Health Professions and Occupations 


Dental Specialties 

Medicine (Professional) 
Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Biophysics 

Pharmacology 

Physialagy 

Other Basic Medical Sciences 
Medical Specialties 
Immunology 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Other Paraclinical Sciences 
Nursing 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Epidemiology & Public Health 
Aural & Oral Rehab. Medicine 
Other Health Professions & Occupations 


* 
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Sub-Total 6.4 


Mathematics and Physical Sciences 


Computer Science had 
Mathematics Tas 
Chemistry rR he 
Geology & Related 1.6 
Metallurgy, Materials Science Oma 
Other Meteorology OF] 
Astronomy 0.2 
Aerospace Science Orel 
Other Physics 2.0 

Sub-Total 9.5 
Not Applicable Ope: 
Not Reported ves 

Sub-Total ‘Thaeel 

Total 100.0 


(N=14954) 
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Appendix 1: 


SURVEY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


a 


(oR 


) 
) 
) 
d) 
e) 
f ) 


g) 


Request for Student Lists 
Sampling Frame 

Schedule of Implementation 
Survey Covering Letters 

Survey Questionnaire 

McMaster University Sampling 
Specifications 

Special arrangements for 
University of Toronto students 


For purposes of this study a part-time student is defined as 
an individual who is pursuing a course of Study towards an 
academic objective (B.A., M.A., diploma) on a part-time basis 
(less than 4 courses per academic year). In addition, these 
students must be eligible for ministry funding, and not be 
correspondence students. 


Therefore, we are not considering non-degree/diploma continuing 
education students not eligible for funding, or part-time cor- 
respondence students. 


For purposes of our survey, we require 2 lists of your part- 
time students (as defined above) generated on mailing labels, 
if possible, plus a complete master-list of all students in- 
cluded on the labels. 


On the assumption that your list of part-time students is 
computerized and in order to facilitate our sampling design, 
we would greatly appreciate if you could break down the lists 
by graduate/undergraduate and program. 


We are defining programs using the University Student Informa- 
tion System (U.S.I.S.) classification, as the following: 


1) Education/Physical Education/Recreation & Leisure 
) Fine and Applied Arts 
3) Humanities and Related 
) Social Sciences and Related 
) Biology/Agriculture Sciences 
6) Engineering and Applied Sciences 
7) Health Professionals and Occupations 
8) Mathematics/Physical Sciences 
The specific sub-areas included in each of these programs are 
taken from the U.S.I.S. manual and attached to this letter 
for more specific reference. 
Thus, to summarize, we are respectfully requesting 2 lists of 


mailing labels of your part-time students organized as in the 
schematic below. 
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Appendix la 


Dear University Liason Person: 


As you are already aware, we have been contracted by the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities to undertake a 
Systems wide study of needs and gaps in part-time educa- 
tion in the province. 


Our proposal for the study has included the following 
major research functions to complete the tasks. 


ae 


A comprehensive review of all calendars, litera- 
ture, policy, statements and studies related to 
part-time education in Ontario. 


Interviews with selected key informants at the 
Universities and Ryerson in order to investigate 
the direct and indirect policies for part-time 
study. 


Interviews with selected professional associations 
to investigate their policies related to part- 
time study. 


Interviews with selected part-time student orga- 
nizations to obtain their perspective. 


A survey of a selected sample of active part- 
time students to assess their needs, and perceived 
gaps to part-time study across the province. 


Although we realize this is a very busy time of year at 
all institutions, we are respectfully requesting your 
assistance in undertaking certain tasks required to 
complete this work. 


Specifically these tasks are; 


1. 


To obtain from your institution a list of all 
part-time students registered in the year 1980/81. 


UNDERGRADUATES 
1) Education/Physical Education/Recreation & Leisure 
2) Fine and Applied Arts 
3) Humanities and Related 
4) Social Sciences and Related 
5) Biology/Agriculture Sciences 
6) Engineering and Applied Sciences 
7) Health Professions and Occupations 


8) Mathematics/Physical Sciences 


GRADUATES 
1) Education/Physical Education/Recreation & Leisure 
2) Fine and Applied Arts 
3) Humanities and Related 
4) Social Sciences and Related 
5) Biology/Agriculture Sciences 
6) Engineering and Applied Sciences 
7) Health Professions and Occupations 
8) Mathematics/Physical Sciences 
If you have any problems or questions in meeting this request, 


please call us, rather than assuming specific details of the 
layout. In addition, please don't forget the master-list. 


Again, we do realize this is a busy time and appreciate your 
assistance in helping us complete the Survey. For any addition- 
al information, please call us and we will be happy to answer 
your questions. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Coughlin 
Senior Partner 
The Levy-Coughlin Partnership 
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APPENDIX Ic SCHEDULE OF SURVEY IMPLEMENTATION 


Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1981 


Wednesday, Jan. 28, 198] 


Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1981 


Monday, March 16, 1981 


First mailing of Questionnaire 
and Letter 


Mailing of Reminder/Thank You 
Post-card 
Mailing of Follow-up Letter 

and Questionnaire 


Final Cut-off Date for Responses 


Appendix 1:d) Minister's Covering Letter 


gi 


Ontario 


tend of the Ministry of Mowat Block 
inister Education Queens Park 
Toronto. Ontario 
Ministry of pernct a 
416/965-5277 
Colleges and 
Universities 
January L981 


Dear Part-time Student: 


The Ministry of Colleges and Universities and 
the Canadian Organization of Part-time University Students 
have become aware of possible gaps or barriers to part- 
time education in Ontario. To find out more about these 
problems, the Ministry has engaged the Levy-Coughlin 
Partnership to conduct an independent research study which 
includes a province-wide Survey of part-time students in 
Ontario Universities and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 


You are one of a small number of students being 
asked to give your opinion on these matters. Your name 
was drawn in a random sample of the province. In order 
that the results truly represent the thinking of part-time 
Students, it is important that each questionnaire be 
completed and returned. 


A copy of the survey is enclosed. I urge you to 
take a few moments to fill out and return it. Of course, 
all your responses are completely confidential. 


Thank you for assisting the Levy-Coughlin 
Partnership with this important research. 


tte Stephénson, M.D. 
Minister 


Enclosure 


Appendix 1:d) Reminder/Thank you Post Card 


January 27, 1981 


Dear part-time student, 


Last week a questionnaire seeking your Opinion about possible barriers 
to part-time education in Ontario was mailed to you Your name was 
drawn in a random sample of Ontario students. 


If you have already completed and returned it to us please accept 
Our sincere thanks. If not, please do so today. Because it has 
been sent to only a small representative sample, it is extremely 
important that yours be included in the study if the results are to 
accurately represent the opinions of part-time students. 


If by some chance, you did not receive the questionnaire, or it was 
misplaced, please let me know right away and another will be sent to 
you. 


THE LEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP 


Appendix 1:d) 


LCP THE LEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP 


Social Research & Management Consultation 
12 Cumberland Street, 2nd floor/Toronto 


Ontario M4W 1J5 Tel. (416)961-8852 


February 11, 1981 


Dear part time student; 


About three weeks ago, you were sent a questionnaire 
requesting your opinions on part-time education in Ontario. 
As of today, we have not received your completed 
questionnaire. 


This survey has been undertaken for the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities because it was felt that the 
Opinions of part-time students would be crucial to under- 
standing any gaps or barriers to part-time education in 
Ontario. 


I am writing to you because of the significance each 
questionnaire has to the usefulness of this study. Your 
name was drawn through a scientific sampling process in 
which every part-time student in Ontario had an equal 
chance of being selected. In order for the results of the 
Survey to be truly representative uf the opinions of all 
Ontario part-time students it is essential that each per- 
son in the sample return their questionnaire. 


In the event that your questionnaire has been misplaced, 
a replacement is enclosed. 


Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 


Yours sincerely 


Robert Coughlin 
Project Director 
THE LEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP 


Enclosure 


Appendix le) Survey Questionnaire 


SURVEY OF 1980-81 

PART-TIME STUDENTS 

IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES 

AND RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


WE WANT YOUR OPINIONS 
ON PART-TIME EDUCATION 
IN 
ONTARIO 


On behalf of the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
The Levy-Coughlin Partnership is conducting a province-wide survey of 
part-time students and their opinions on part-time education. 


This questionnaire will take about 10 minutes. Please follow all 
instructions carefully, then return it as soon as possible in the 
envelope provided. 


Your responses are completely confidential. The identification number on 
this questionnaire simply allows us to know which questionnaires have 
been returned. Thank you for your participation. 


S| VOUS PREFEREZ REPONDRE EN FRANCAIS 


THE LEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP 
CAL RESEA 
INDIQUEZ ICI [eee] ET RETURNEZ 


HOM NS MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION 


2 ST. CLAIR AVENUE EAST. SUITE 205, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M47 2715 


eo « OS) 


taped? be» 
ont ee? 


____ Please write or circle numbers where appropriate 


f= 


1. Could you comment on the degree to which you are able to fulfill your educational Objectives as a part-time student? 


_ {Please circle appropriate number) 
b VERY VERY 
‘teat sed INCOMPLETELY NEUTRAL COMPLETELY COMPLETELY 
2 a 4 -] 


2. Avaniely of goals and factors may influence part-time study. How important are each of the following to you as reason 
_ for enrolling in part-time study? (Circle appropriate number) data ; 


VERY 
UN- UN- VERY 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT NEUTRAL IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

1. CREDIT IN UNDER- 

GRADUATE DEGREE 1 2 3 4 5 
2. CREDIT TO GRADUATE 

DEGREE 1 2 3 4 5 
3. CREDIT TO PROFESSIONAL 

CERTIFICATION 1 2 3 4 5 
4 CREDIT TO CERTIFICATE 

OR DIPLOMA 1 2 3 4 5 
5 GENERAL INTEREST IN 

TAKING COURSE(S) 1 2 3 4 5 
6 INTEREST IN TAKING 

SPECIFIC COURSE(S) 1 2 3 4 5 
7. TAKING COURSE RELATED 

TO JOB/CAREER 1 2 3 4 5 
8. NOT ENOUGH TIME FOR 

FULL-TIME STUDY DUE 1 2 3 4 5 

TO WORK REASONS 
9. NOT ENOUGH TIME FOR 

FULL-TIME STUDY DUE 1 2 3 4 5 

TO PERSONAL REASONS 

10. INSUFFICIENT FINANCING 
FOR FULL-TIME STUDY 1 2 3 4 5 
11. DO NOT HAVE PRE-REQUISITES FOR 
FULL-TIME STUDY 1 2 3 4 5 


12; OUERISPECIFY) —_...__- 


13) OTHER (SPECIFY) _ =. = 
1 2 3 4 5 


— 


_ From 1) to 13) above, could you state which is the major reason for your enrollment in part-time study? 


(Pul number of item in box) [| 
SS ee a — 


wo 


—2— 


4. Could you state your degree of satisfaction with the following aspects of your part-time education? (Please circle 


appropriate numbers). 


VERY VERY 
DISSATISFIED DISSATISFIED NEUTRAL SATISFIED SATISFIED 
RANGE OF PROGRAMS 1 2 3 4 5) 
RANGE OF COURSES ; 
AVAILABLE | i 3 4 5 
QUALITY OF LECTURES 
AND TEACHING 1 2 3 4 5 
SCHEDULING OF CLASSES 
AND COURSES 1 2 3 4 9 
SIZE OF CLASSES 1 2 3 4 5 
AVAILABILITY OF 
COUNSELLING 1 2 3 4 5 
CONTACT TIME WITH 
PROFESSORS 1 2 3 4 5 
CONTACT TIME WITH 
OTHER STUDENTS | 2 3 4 5 
YOUR REPRESENTATION BY THE 
PART-TIME STUDENT ASSOCIATION 1 fe 3 4 5 
Comments 4 e 


5. With regard to your needs and concerns as a part- time student, could you comment on the flexibility of; 


a) the university/faculty administration? $s os. = 


b) your instructors? 


6. Considering the time you've spent in part-time study, could you tell us to what degree the following have been barriers 


or problems to you in successfully continuing your academic program? 


NOT 
NO USUALLY SOMETIMES 
PROBLEM APROBLEM NEUTRAL A PROBLEM 

1. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 

ON COURSES OR PROGRAMS 1 2 3 4 
2. COURSES OFFERED IN DAYTIME 

ONLY 1 2 3 4 
3. PRE-REQUISITE COURSES 

OFFERED IN DAYTIME ONLY 1 2 3 4 
4. COURSE NOT AVAILABLE TO 

PART-TIME STUDENT 1 2 3 4 
5. PROGRAM NOT AVAILABLE TO 

PART-TIME STUDENT 1 2 gi 4 
6. COURSE OFFERED EVERY 

30R 4 YEARS 1 2 3 4 
7. FACULTY ATTITUDES TO 

PART-TIME STUDENTS 1 2 S 4 
8 LACK OF TIME DUE TO 

PERSONAL REASONS 1 2 3 4 
9. LACK OF TIME DUE TO 

EMPLOYMENT REASONS 1 2 3 4 
10 EDUCATION COST 1 2 3 4 
11 RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS 1 2 3 4 
12. OTHER (SPECIFY) 1 2 3 4 


A 
MAJOR 
PROBLEM 


5 


an 


PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
SPACE 


24 [| 
2] 
26 [_] 
ad | 
28 [_] 
29 [_] 
30 [| 
xO) 


con 
alll 


34 [| 


35 [| 


10. 


From ') to 12) above, could you state which is the major problem you face or have laced? 


(Put number of item in box) [] 


Comments: 


Because you are a part-time student, are there courses or Programs you would consider taking but can't? 


(Circle appropriate number) 
1. Yes. 1.No. 3. Unsure 
lf yes, what are they? 
1. 
mi 


3. 


(circle appropriate number) 
. CHANGES IN 


PRE-REQUISITES 


CHANGES IN SCHEDULING RELATED 


TO DAY/NIGHT 


._ CHANGES IN SCHEDULING RELATED 


TO SUMMER 


. CHANGES IN COURSES (FOR INTEREST & 


RELEVANCE, ETC.) 


. CHANGES IN YOUR 


OWN PLANS 


ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


_ CHANGES IN RESIDENCY 


REQUIREMENTS 


ADDITIONAL DAY-CARE 
SERVICES 


ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 


_ ADDITIONAL PARKING 


SERVICES 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 
TO PART-TIME STUDY 


_ CHANGES IN PROFESSIONAL 


ASSOCIATION REGULATIONS 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 


From 1) to 13) above, which changes would help you the most? 


(Put number of item in box). [] 


1 


UN- VERY 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT NEUTRAL IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 F 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 a 

2 3 4 ‘ 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 . 

2 3 4 5 

3 4 . 

3 4 . 


_ How important would changes in the following areas be in alleviating problems? 
VERY UN- 


Comments? a 


What is your ultimate educational objective? (Please circle appropriate number) 
PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATION (e.g. LAWYER. DOCTOR) 


UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE (e.g. B.A. or B Sc ) 


1 

2 

3. TO CONTINUE TAKING COURSES FOR MY OWN INTEREST 
4 GRADUATE DEGREE (e g. MA or PhD ) 
5 

6 


DIPLOMA 
OTHER (SPECIFY) _ _ 


12. 


ae 


At present, part-time study is not available in some subject matter areas. If it were available, what is the likelihood you 
would pursue a degree/certificate in the following areas completely through part-time study? (Circle appropriate 
number in each case). 


VERY VERY 
UNLIKELY UNLIKELY NEUTRAL LIKELY LIKELY 
LAW SCHOOL i ie 3 4 a 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL | 2 3 4 5 
HEALTH SERVICES 
e.g. medicine, dentistry, etc. (SPECIFY): 
1 2 3 4 5 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
e.g. library science, social work, etc 
(PLEASE SPECIFY): 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 3) 
M.A. (SPECIFY): 
= 1 2 3 4 5 
PH.D. (SPECIFY): 
* : 1 2 3 4 S 
OTHER (SPECIFY): 
1 2 3 4 5 


Do you plan to: (circle appropriate number in each case) 


© enroll asa part-time student next year? 1. Yes 2 No 3. Unsure 


© enroll asa full-time student next year? 1. Yes 2. No 3. Unsure 


The following information is important for the research findings, 


a) University 


b) Faculty/School 


c) Program __ if not decided, please check LJ 


d) Graduate [] Undergraduate [| (please check) 


e) Year of Study £ 


{) Number of courses you are taking this year? 


g) Number of courses completed as a part-time student? 


h) Number of years as a part-time student? 


i) Number of years as a full-time university/Ryerson student? 


j) Time of classes? (circle appropriate number) 


1. day 2. evening 3. day and evening 


PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
SPACE 


aged ; 
PLEASE 00 NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
15. We would also like to know more about yourself to help interpret survey responses 
" Piease write or circle where appropriate 
a) Yoursex? 1. Male 2 Female 
b) Yourage?_____—__yrs F 
c) Your marital status? 1. Single 
2. Married or Common-law 
3. Separated or Divorced 
4 Widowed 
d) Your personal income last year? 
) 1. $7,500 or less 
2. $7,501 to $15,000 
3. $15.001 to $25.000 
4. $25,001 to $35,000 
5. $35,001 + 
e) Your occupational status? 
Employed tull-time 
Employed part-time 
Unemployed 
. Homemaker 
. Homemaker & employed 
. Retired 
Other (specify) 


N OW B&B WH — 


f) If employed, your occupation? 
9) Your highest completed year of education? 


1. Grade 8 or less 8. B.A./B.Sc./B. Comm. etc 
2. Grades 9-11 9. Honours B.A./B Sc./B. Comm 
3. Grade 12 10. Some Graduate Study 
4. Grade 13 11,MA 
5. Some Community College 12. Some Doctoral Study 
or CEGEP 13. Ph.D 
. CC. Diploma 14. Other (specify) 


No 


. Some University 


PLEASE 00 NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
SPACE 
Is there anything else you would like to tell us about your views on part-time 
education in Ontario? If so, please use this space for that purpose? 49-50] (J 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO THIS RESEARCH IS GREATLY APPRECIATED 


Mr. 


Appendix 1:f) McMaster University 
Sampling Specifications 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY 

OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


1280 Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontario, L8S 4 
Telephone: 525-9140 pda 


17:40 January 16, 1981 
Scott Forsyth 


Research Associate 

The Levy-Coughlin Partnership 
2 St. Clair East, Suite 205 
Toronto, Ontario 

M4T 2T5 


Dear Mr. Forsyth: 


I have enclosed the three sets of labels also listing as 


requested in your letter of January 5, 1981 addressed to Mr. S. 
Darling, Registrar. 


The method for producing the above was as follows: 


Extract of part-time students taken from our November 1 U.S.I.S. 
reporting file. 


Sorting of all students within academic programme and within 
graduate level and undergraduate level, spearate sorts. 


Finder file created by selecting every 20th student from each 
level, separate run. 


Matching of our finder file against our current master file for 
retrieval of updated addresses. 


Production of labels and listing. 


Undergraduate total 137 from 2756 
Graduate total 40 from 815 


If you require any further information you can contact me by 


telephone at (416) 525-9140 Ext. 4457. 


Sincerely, 


F. J. Walker 
Associate Registrar 


FJW/1w (Records) 
Encl. 


McMaster in Hamilton — Working together for 50 years — 1930 - 1980 
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OFFICE OF ACADEMIC STATISTICS / UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO ely 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MSS IAI * » 


January 22, 1981. 


Mr. S. Forsyth, 

Research Associate, 

The Levy-Coughlin Partnership, 

Social Research & Management Consulation, 
2 St. Clair Avenue East, Suite 205, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M4T 2T5 


Dear Mr. Forsyth, 


University of Toronto sample has been now selected as per 
your specificatimof January 5, 1981. 


First, all records were sorted alphabetically, within first 
digit SPEMAJ, within UG/G status. Subsequently, every 20th student 
in the UG group was selected till a total of 569 was reached, and 
every 20th student in the G group was selected till a total of 203 
was reached. The enclosed table illustrates the process. A copy 
of the MarkIV subroutine actually used in the selection is also 
enclosed. I believe it is self-explanatory. 


Please let me know if there are any questions. 


Yours sincerely, 


NP ceemninnnian 


Wu ene 


} 
' — 


' 
Jurek M. Tusiewicz, 
Director. 


JMT:ke 


Encl. 


Office of Weadeniec Statistics 
University of Toronto 


LCP SAMPLING VERIFICATION 


PREVIOUS 
GROUP 


JMT:ke 


January 19, 1981. 


4 
Me? 
tia] 

OFFICE OF ACADEMIC STATISTICS NIVERSITY OF T i 

CE OF ACADEMIC STATISTICS / UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 4 LY » 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MSS IA1 4 kf 

January 26, 1981 
Mr. S. Forsyth, 
Research Associate, 
The Levy-Coughlin Partnership, 
Social Research & Management Consultation, 
2 St. Clair Avenue East, Suite 205 

Toronto, Ontario. 

M4T 2T5 
Dear Mr. Forsyth, 

Your survey material was received in the afternoon on 

Thursday, January 22. The mailing was completed the next 
day. Survey ID numbers were assigned as follows: 

Graduate students ID numbers Sample size 
education 1706 - 1799 94 
fine and applied arts 1800 - 1802 3 
humanities 1803 - 1828 26 
social sciences 1829 - 1868 40 
biology 1869 - 1871 3 
engineering 1872 - 1895 24 
health 1896 - 1904 9 
mathematics/physics 1905 - 1908 4 

Undergraduate students 
undifferentiated Arts & Science 1909 - 2314 406 
education 2315 - 2412 98 
fine atid applied arts 2413 - 2413 1 
humanities 2414 - 2422 9 
social sciences 2423 - 2464 42 
engineering 2465 - 2473 9 
health 2474 - 2477 4 

Please let me know what is the revised schedule for the follow-up. 


Yours sincerely, 


fh Yvetote rs 


} . . 
Jurek M. Tusiewicz, 
Director. 


JMT:ke 


—— 


3 University of Joronto TORONTO ONTARIO M5S 1At 
mat 
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EYRE 2 B70 | OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT (RESEARCH AND PLANNING) ANO REGISTRAR 


1 ALGO DEE 


16 January 1981 


Dear Part-time Student: 


Under University policy a questionnaire directed to students 
falls within the guidelines on the use of human’subjects in research. 
The Levy-Coughlin project was examined by a Review Committee. It 
was decided that names and addresses of students should not be given 
to consultants; questionnaires will be mailed by administrative 
offices of the University. 


Copies of. the enclosed questionnaire have now been mailed. 
Please respond directly to the Levy—Couzghlin. Partnership. “We will 
eventually receive a list with identification numbers of returned 
questionnaires so that a follow-up letter may be sent (again from 
the University) to those who did not reply. The identity of all 
students involved will be fully protected. 


If you have any questions regarding this project vou may 
call the University's Office of Academic Statistics, tel. 978-2730, 
or the Levy-Coughlin Partnership, tel. 961-8852. 


Yours sincerely, 


/ I een 
ie Sy, ware on 

eG. wWastnan 

Vice-President 

(Rescarch ard Planning) 
and Kegistrar 


Appendix 2: 


REVIEW OF UNIVERSITY POLICIES 


a) Letter to Advisory Committee 

b) Letter to Liaison Person at each 
University 

c) Key Informants Interviewed 

d) Survey of University Policies 

e) Survey of Academic Unit Policies 


Appendix 2:a) Letter to Advisory Committee 


December 4, 1980 


Mr. Peter Silcox 
Principal 

Woodsworth College 
University of Toronto 
119 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Silcox: 


Thank you for assistance thus far with the Study on part-time 
education in Ontario. We would like to request your comments 

on the next phase of the study. The other members of the advisory 
committee proposed by University contacts are also being approached 
for comments. 


Enclosed for your attention is the draft version of a package 
which will be sent to each institution contact person. It outlines 
a procedure for collection of information through a questionnaire 
designed for University-wide perspectives and a questionnaire 
designed for faculty specific perspectives. Extra copies of each 
questionnaire would be included to accommodate all relevant infor- 
mants. Interviews with key University and faculty spokespeople 

are also proposed, after the questionnaires have been returned. 
About 5 weeks lead-time has been allowed to complete the question- 
naires and a longer period to set-up interviews. 


The procedure and questionnaires have been approved by the Study 
Steering Committee, including representatives of the Ministry and 
C.0.P.U.S. Now, we would greatly value the advisory committee 
member's input on both the procedure and the questionnaires. As 

we are under a tight time-frame we would appreciate your comments 

or suggestions by Friday, December 12, 1980. Please write, or speak 
to myself or Scott Forsyth, Research Associate. 


We have also enclosed, for your information, a draft copy of the 
Part-Time Student Survey to be conducted in January 1981. As all 
the enclosed instruments are drafts, we request that they remain 
confidential at this point. 


Thank you for your time and attention. 


Yours sincerely 


Robert Coughlin 
Senior Partner 


c.c. Dr. T. Guinsburg - University of Western Ontario 
Dr. M. Waldron - University of Guelph 


Encl. 


Appendix 2:b) 


December 17, 1980 


Dear University Liason Contact Person: 


Thank you very much for your assistance thus far with the Study 
on Part-Time Education which we are conducting for the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities. We would like to ask for your co- 
Operation on the next phase of the research. 


Enclosed are copies of two survey questionnaires which request 
facts and opinions about policies and practice with regard to 
part-time education from individuals responsible for policies 

and implementation. The first questionnaire focuses on the 
University wide perspective. The second questionnaire is directed 
to the academic unit level (faculties, schools, etc.). We felt 
that you may wish to provide the University wide perspective 
yourself, but also have enclosed extra copies should you decide 
other respondents would be helpful in assisting you to co- 
Ordinate a response. We also enclosed extra copies of the academic 
unit questionnaire and are relying on your discretion in distribution 
to the appropriate informants (again, including yourself), taking 
into account the special features of your University and the 
particular variations from academic unit to academic unit. Appro- 
priate informants for this questionnaire might include Faculty 
Deans, College Principals, Professional School Deans or the 
Director of Part-Time Studies. 


Again, we are relying on you to select the appropriate people and 
distribute the questionnaires. We would hope that you could 
collect the completed questionnaires and return them to us by no 
later than January 26th, 1981. 


We also would like to visit your University on and 
would like to arrange three to five individual interviews for us, 

at that time, with the most appropriate key informants in part- 

time education at your University. Again, we rely on your expertise 
to select the best spokespeople for the University and the varied 
perspectives involved. In particular, these interviews would focus 
on issues and concerns which cannot be captured in a written 
questionnaire. We consider these interviews a key method for the 
transmission of University views to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. 


-2- December 17, 1980 


One particular objective of the Study is to investigate policies 
and practices related to part-time Study in the professional 
schools (e.g., law, medicine, engineering). We would hope you 
would consider selecting interviewees and questionnaire respon- 
dents with this emphasis in mind. 


In summary, we would like to receive the completed questionnaires by 
January 26th, 1981 and then, to visit your University on 

to conduct interviews with key University or academic unit spokes- 
people. Please let us know, as soon aS possible, if this procedure 
and date are convenient. We realize this places the burden of 
co-ordinating work on you, and we thank you in advance for this. 

We also feel that these efforts will allow your University to be 
fully accounted for in the Study. Should there be any problems, 
please call either myself or Scott Forsyth, Project Co-ordinator. 
Again, thank you very much for your time and effort. 


In addition, for your information, a copy of the Survey of Part- 
Time Students will be forwarded to you when copies are available 
from the printers. 


Robert Gog Jin 
Senior Partnér 
The Levy-Cotghlin Partnership 
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BROCK UNIVERSITY 


J. F. Bird, Director, Part Time Programs 


Prof. V. Cicci, Chairman, Department of 
Continuing Studies 
College of Education 


Prof. R. Hanrahan, Director, School of 
Administrative Studies 


Dr. William Matheson, Vice-President and Dean, 
Division of Social Sciences — 


CARLETON UNIVERSITY 


T. J. Ryan, Vice-President (Academic) 


F. Gildenhuys, Director, School of 
Continuing Education 


W. Black, Associate Dean, Faculty of Engineering 


University of Guelph 


Prof. D. Murray, Acting Dean, College of wets 

Prof. Vanderkamp, Dean, Social Science 

Prof. S. Luker, Chairman, Part-Time and General Studies 
Prof. D. C. Maplesden, Dean, Ontario Veterinary College 
Mr. A. Holmes, Registrar 

R. Heath, Ps Tron, Associate Regis trans 

President D. Forster 

Dr. M. Waldron, Director, Part-Time Studies and other 
colleges - Continuing Education 


LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 


D. Pakulak, Associate Registrar 


ie 


Dr. 


an 


Continuing Education 


E. Zimmerman, Dean of Arts 


J. Mothersill, Dean of Science 


S. MacGillivray, Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Continuing Education 


. Rosehart, Dean of University Schools 


LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 


R. Wallingford, Director, School of Physical & 
Health Education 


K. Bastin-Millar, Director, School of Social Work 


A. Gibert, Dean-of Social Science 


P. Sabourin, Dean of Humanities 


D. Hilldrup, Director, School of Commerce and 
Administration 


G. Viverais, Acting Director, School of Nursing 


John Valliquete, Part-Time Co-ordinator, 
School of Education 


P. Blenkinsop, Associate Director, Center for 
Continuing Education 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


. Johns, Co-ordinator, Part-Time Degree 


Studies 


. Halsall, Assoc. Dean of Studies, 


Faculty of Humanities 


. King, Vice-President, Academic 


. Hornosty, Assoc. Dean of Studies, 


Faculty of Social Science 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


Dr. R. G. Tross, Director of Continuing 


Education 


Dr. M. Hammelin, Dean, Faculty of Arts 


Dr. Y. Poirier, Dean, Faculty of Education 


—— 


. Grandchamp, Associate Dean, 
Science and Engineering 


Dr. A. D'Iorio, Vice Rector Academic 


Dr. J. M. Beillard, Secretary 


Deans H. A. Hubbard and R. A. Laudry, 
Faculty of Law 


Dr. M. Lussier, Secretary, Faculty of 
Social Sciences 


Queen's University 


Professor A. J. Baumgart, Dean, School of Nursing 
Mr. R. Wardle, Director of Part-Time Studies 


Dr. D. G. Sinclair, Dean, Faculty of Arts and Science 


University of Toronto 


Professor'Peter'S7 lox, Principal, Woodsworth College, 
(and colleagues) 


Professor Roger Wolff, Associate Dean, Faculty of 
Management Studies 


Mr. Roy Fischer, Registrar, School of Graduate Studies 


Dr: De Vangeensisqerant Vice-President, Research and 
Planning 


Dr. J. Grieg, Faculty of Education 


TRENT UNIVERSITY 
Dr. L. Rubinoff, Principal, Julian Blackburn 
College 
E. Pipher, Director, Julian Blackburn College 
Prof. D. Gallop, Dean, Faculty of Arts & Science 
Prof. I. Chapman, Director, Administrative & 


Policy Studies Program 


and several other colleagues 


University of Waterloo 


Dr. Tom Brztowski, Vice-President Academic 
Dr. Gary Griffin, Associate Dean of Arts 
Mr. Ian Campbell, Principal, Renison College 


" alle ; 


ty sa So 


University of Western Ontario 


Guinsburg, Dean, Part-Time and Continuing Education 
Martin, Director, Part-Time Studies 

Stewart, Dean, Graduate Studies 

Reid, Mature Student Advisor 


University of Windsor . 

& Sit: i .nesd ory eearipa Tie 
J. Brown, Deah,Thwels vofodvid , rou 
Dr. P. Carsavo, Vice-President Academi: 
Dean Philippssh Social, Sciemceny ios 
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York University 


McNeil, Director of Admissions 
Gibson, Liaison 

Kaplan, Dean of Arts 

Crowe, Dean, Atkinson College 
Bordessa, Atkinson College 


WILFRED LAURIER UNIVERSITY 


DN Fe a ete - Director of Continting Educa 
tien 

Dr. Wetr - Vice-President Academic 

J. Wilgar - Registrar 

ORs Aa Bepes - Dean, Graduate Studies 

Yu Hall . Chairman, Senate Committee on 


Part-Time Study 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 


K. MacKenacher, Dean, Continuing Education 


J. Brunzell, Registrar 


Appendix 2:d) 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


See 


PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT NEEDS 
IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES AND RYERSON 
POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY POLTICTES 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT NEEDS IN ONTARIO 
UNIVERSITIES AND RYERSON PoLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY POLICIES 


ON BEHALF OF THE MINISTRY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
THE LEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP IS CONDUCTING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT RESEARCH STUDY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT 
NEEDS IN PART-TIME EDUCATION IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES 
AND RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE. THIS PHASE OF THE 
STUDY INTENDS TO REVIEW THE POLICIES AND PRACTICE OF 
EACH UNIVERSITY WITH REGARD TO PART-TIME EDUCATION, 


EACH UNIVERSITY HAS ITS OWN APPROACH TO PART-TIME STUDY 
INCLUDING DEFINITIONS AND REGULATIONS. WE WOULD LIKE 

YOU TO RESPOND TO THESE QUESTIONS WITH YOUR PARTICULAR 
UNDERSTANDING OF PART-TIME STUDY. WE ARE INTERESTED IN 
BOTH FORMAL POLICIES AND OTHER ISSUES AND OPINIONS. YOUR 
RESPONSES WILL REMAIN CONFIDENTIAL, YET WILL PROVIDE 
BASIC INFORMATION FOR FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH KEY 
SPOKESPEOPLE ON PART-TIME EDUCATION, AT YOUR UNIVERSITY. 


WE HAVE PURPOSELY STRUCTURED THESE QUESTIONS IN AN OPEN 
ENDED FORMAT TO ALLOW YOU TO FREELY EXPRESS YOUR OPINIONS 
AND TO ACCOMODATE THE WIDE VARIETY OF RESPONSES WE 

EXPECT TO EMERGE, 


Pi EASE TAKE A FEW MINUTES TO ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS AS COMPLETELY AS POSSIBLE AND THEN RETURN THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO THE STUDY'S LIAISON PERSON AT YOUR 
UNIVERSITY. WE CONSIDER THESE QUESTIONNAIRES A KEY 
METHOD FOR TRANSMITTING YOUR POLICIES AND OPINIONS TO 
US AND THE MINISTRY. 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. 


NAME: 
UNIVERSITY: 


PoSITION: 


Al 


TELEPHONE #: 


1. DoES YOUR UNIVERSITY HAVE A SPECIFIC POLICY RELATED 
TO PART-TIME EDUCATION? IF SO, WHAT IS IT? 


2. DOES THIS POLICY LIMIT THE PARTICIPATION OF PART- 
TIME STUDENTS IN ANY WAY? DOES IT LIMIT COURSE 
SELECTION? DOES IT LIMIT PROGRESSION TO DEGREE OR 
PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITATION? How? Wy? 


sp 


ARE THERE OTHER FACTORS WHICH LIMIT OR DEFINE THE 
PARTICIPATION OF PART-TIME STUDENTS AT THIS 
UNIVERSITY? (E.G. SCHEDULING, COURSE ROTATION, 
FACULTY AVAILABILITY) 


Do ALL ACADEMIC UNITS (FACULTIES OR SCHOOLS) HAVE 
THE SAME POLICY REGARDING PART-TIME STUDY? HOW DO 
THEY DIFFER? WHICH DIFFER AND WHY? (FACULTIES, 
SCHOOLS, ETC. WILL RESPOND IN DETAIL, AS WELL, BUT 
WE WOULD LIKE A UNIVERSITY-WIDE PERSPECTIVE, IF 
POSSIBLE). 


5, SPECIFICALLY, CAN A STUDENT PURSUE A DEGREE THROUGH 
PART-TIME STUDY IN ALL FACULTIES AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS, AND IN ALL PROGRAMS? 


6, ARE THERE CONCERNS ABOUT PART-TIME EDUCATION IN 
YOUR RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER UNIVERSITIES? 


7, (COULD YoU DISCUSS THE WAYS IN WHICH PART-TIME 
EDUCATION FIGURES IN YOUR UNIVERSITY'S LONGER 
TERM PLANNING WITH REGARD TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING: 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE: 


INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS: 


SCHEDULING VARIATION: 
PART-TIME STUDENT NEEDS: 


PROMOTING YOUR UNIVERSITY: 


LIAISON ACTIVITIES 
WITH OTHER BODIES: 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


OTHERS? 


8. HoW DOES YOUR UNIVERSITY RELATE TO THE MINISTRY OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH REGARD TO PART-TIME 
EDUCATION - IN THE POLICY AREA AND IN THE FINANCIAL 


AREA? 


9, WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE MAIN ISSUES OR CONCERNS 
RELATED TO PART-TIME EDUCATION IN YOUR ACADEMIC 
UNIT AND INSTITUTION? 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND ASSISTANCE. 


Appendix 2:e) 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT NEEDS 
IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES AND RYERSON 
POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


SURVEY OF ACADEMIC UNIT POLICIES 
(FACULTIES, SCHOOLS, ETC.) 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


Program AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT NEEDS IN ONTARIO 
UNIVERSITIES AND RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Survey of Acapemic Unit Poticies (FACULTIES, SCHOOLS, 
Bee) 


ON BEHALE OF THE MINISTRY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
THE LeEVY-COUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP IS CONDUCTING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT RESEARCH STUDY OF PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND STUDENT 
NEEDS IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES AND RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. THIS PHASE OF THE STUDY INTENDS TO REVIEW 
THE POLICIES AND PRACTICE WITHIN EACH UNIVERSITY WITH 
REGARD TO PART-TIME EDUCATION, 


APPROACHES TO PART-TIME STUDY MAY VARY BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
OR FACULTIES. WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO RESPOND TO THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE WITH YOUR PARTICULAR UNDERSTANDING OF 
PART-TIME STUDY. WE ARE INTERESTED IN BOTH FORMAL 
POLICIES AND OTHER ISSUES AND OPINIONS, YOUR RESPONSES 
WILL REMAIN CONFIDENTIAL YET WILL PROVIDE BASIC INFOR- 
MATION FOR FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH KEY SPOKESPEOPLE 
ON PART-TIME EDUCATION, AT YOUR UNIVERSITY. 


WE HAVE PURPOSELY STRUCTURED THESE QUESTIONS IN AN OPEN 
ENDED FORMAT TO ALLOW YOU TO FREELY EXPRESS YOUR 
OPINIONS AND TO ACCOMMODATE THE WIDE VARIETY OF RE- 
SPONSES WE EXPECT TO EMERGE. WE CONSIDER THESE 
QUESTIONNAIRES A KEY METHOD FOR TRANSMITTING YOUR 


POLICIES AND OPINIONS TO US AND THE MINISTRY, 


PLEASE TAKE A FEW MINUTES TO ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS AS COMPLETELY AS POSSIBLE AND THEN RETURN 
THE QUESTIONNAIRES TO THE Stupy’s LIAISON PERSON 

AT YOUR UNIVERSITY, FEEL FREE To CONTINUE YOUR 
ANSWERS ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE PAGES AND ATTACH 
OR ENCLOSE ANY ADDITIONAL MATERIAL YOU CONSIDER 
RELEVANT. 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE, 


KEY INFORMANT 

NAME! 

FACULTY, SCHOOL, ETC.: 
UNIVERSITY: 

TELEPHONE: 


1. Does yYouR ACADEMIC UNIT HAVE A SPECIFIC POLICY RE- 
LATED TO PART-TIME EDUCATION? IF SO, WHAT IS IT? 


2, DOES THIS POLICY LIMIT THE PARTICIPATION OF PART- 
TIME STUDENTS IN ANY WAY? DOES IT LIMIT COURSE 
SELECTION? DOES IT LIMIT PROGRESSION TO DEGREE OR 
PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITATION? How? Wuy? 


3, ARE THERE OTHER FACTORS WHICH LIMIT OR DEFINE THE 
PARTICIPATION OF PART-TIME STUDENTS IN THIS ACADEMIC 


UNIT? (E.G, SCHEDULING, COURSE ROTATION, FACULTY 
AVAILABILITY) 


4, TO THE BEST OF YOUR KNOWLEDGE, DO ALL ACADEMIC 
UNITS HAVE THE SAME POLICY REGARDING PART-TIME 
STUDY? DOES YOURS DIFFER? WHY? 


5, SPECIFICALLY, CAN A STUDENT PURSUE A DEGREE THROUGH 
PART-TIME STUDY IN ALL PROGRAMS IN YOUR ACADEMIC 
Unit? IF NOT, IN WHAT PROGRAMS CAN HE/SHE NOT DO 


THIS AND WHY? 


6, WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE MAIN REASON FOR YOUR POLICY 
WITH REGARD TO PART-TIME STUDY? WHAT ARE THE 
ACADEMIC REASONS FOR THIS POLICY? 


COULD YOU DISCUSS THE WAYS IN WHICH PART-TIME 
EDUCATION FIGURES IN YOUR ACADEMIC UNIT'S LONGER 
TERM PLANNING WITH REGARD TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING: 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE: 

SCHEDULING VARIATION: 


PART-TIME STUDENT NEEDS: 


PROMOTING YOUR 
ACADEMIC UNIT: 


LIAISON ACTIVITIES 
WITH OTHER BODIES: 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY: 


OTHERS? 
How DOES YOUR ACADEMIC UNIT POLICY RELATE TO 


UNIVERSITY POLICY WITH REGARD TO PART-TIME EDUCA- 
TION? 


9, WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE MAIN ISSUE OR CONCERNS 
RELATED TO PART-TIME EDUCATION IN YOUR ACADEMIC 
UNIT AND INSTITUTION? 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND ASSISTANCE, 


Appendix 3: INTERVIEWS WITH PART-TIME STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 


a) Student Association Interview 
b) Student Associations Interviewed 


c) COPUS Memorandum 


Appendix 3:a) 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AVAILABILITY AND 
STUDENT NEEDS IN ONTARIO 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION INTERVIEWS 


NAME 
ASSOCIATION 


UNIVERSITY 


DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION HAVE A SPECIFIC POLICY APPROACH 
IN THE AREA OF PART-TIME STUDY? (IF “PAPER”, CAN 
WE HAVE IT?) 


DOES THIS APPROACH INCLUDE A DEFINITION OF A “PART- 
TIME” STUDENT? IF SO, WHAT IS IT? 


OVERALL, HOW DOES YOUR UNIVERSITY'S POLICY ON PART- 
TIME EDUCATION RELATE TO STUDENT NEEDS AND WANTS? 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THIS UNIVERSITY'S POLICY 
AND PRACTICE ON PART-TIME STUDENTS? DOES IT LIMIT 
PART-TIME STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN ANY WAY? (E.G, 
COURSE SELECTION? PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITATION? 
PROGRESSION TO DEGREE?) WHY? 


WHAT OTHER FACTORS LIMIT OR DEFINE PARTICIPATION 
OF PART-TIME STUDENTS? (E.G. SCHEDULING, COURSE 
ROTATION, FACULTY ATTITUDE, AND AVAILABILITY) 


WHAT OTHER ISSUES ARE IMPORTANT FOR PART-TIME 
STUDENTS? (PROBE: SocCIAL AND PERSONAL, JOB 
RELATED, FINANCIAL) 


DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION RELATE TO MINISTRY POLICY 
IN ANY WAY? 


OTHER COMMENTS? 


Appendix 3:b) 
Student Associations Interviewed 


Association for Part-Time Undergraduate 
Students, University of Toronto 


Association for Laurentian Part-Time Students 


Atkinson College Students Association, 
York University 


Continuing Education Students Association 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institue 


McMaster Association of Part-Time Students 


Julian Blackburn College Students Association 
Trent University 


Organization of Part-Time University 
Students, University of Windsor 


Canadian Organization of Part-Time 
University Students 


COPUS - Ontario 


Appendix 3:c) 


Canadian Organisation Head Office: 

Organization of Canadienne des 278 Broadway Avenue ; 
Part-Time Etudiants Toronto, Ontario 

University Universitaires M4P 1V9 


Students a Temps Partie! (416) 486-1356 


MEMO TO: ALL PART-TIME STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
MEMO FROM: CAROL WILSHAW - ONTARIO CO-ORDINATOR 


As you will recall in my recent COPUS-ONTARIO NEWSLETTER 
I mentioned the possibility of an Ontario Caucus in 
January. The time, the date and the place has been set 
and I encourage you to make good representation from 
your university at this very important meeting. 


Qur meeting will begin at 9:00 am. with the research 
firm of Levy-Coughlin Partnership. Part-time studies 
at all levels within your institution will be the order 
of the day. In order that the availability and acces- 
Sibility at your university is recorded correctly your 
presence is a must. Please bring any information that 
YOUPTEST Ts “TIPOYtantry co tis freseaLch, peOject such as: 
how available are courses, libraries, food services, all 
undergraduate programmes, post-graduate programmes, 
etc. to the part-time students on your campus. A 
knowledge of why and how your student association was 
established and the services your association offers 
would be extremely helpful to the researchers. The 
researchers want to know your perceptions of the gaps 
and barriers to part-time study and should these gaps 
and barriers be university policy, changes are apt to 
De brought about by this study. 


The student questionnaire which is being sent to 
students at all universities in Ontario will be presen- 
ted in order that you will be knowledgeable of its 
contents and able to answer questions to students en- 
quiring about the study. 


If you have any problems regarding either transporta- 
tion or accommodation please call the COPUS office - 
486-1356 and arrangements will be made. 


The WOODSWORTH COLLEGE STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION, Untvers7 = 
ty of Toronto is our host. Saturday, January 31, 1981 
at_ 9:00 things will begin. 


THIS MEETING IS IMPORTANT TO YOU AND ALL PART-TIME 
STUDENTS IN ONTARIO. YOUR NEEDS AND CONCERNS WILL BE 
UNKNOWN UNLESS THEY ARE EXPRESSED TO THE RESEARCHERS. 


Cp) 
ct 


Bloor Street Or 


"499 93B3U0!8y 


-+ees WOODSWORTH COLLEGE, 


119 ST. GEORGE ST., 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Appendix 4: INTERVIEWS WITH PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


a) Professional Associations Interview 


b) Associations Interviewed 


Appendix 4:a) 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME AVAILABILITY AND 
STUDENT NEEDS IN ONTARIO 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION INTERVIEWS 


THE LEvY-CoUGHLIN PARTNERSHIP IS CONDUCTING A STUDY FOR 
THE MINISTRY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ON PART-TIME 
EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. WE'D LIKE TO DISCUSS THE VIEWS 
AND POLICIES OF YOUR ASSOCIATION WITH REGARD TO PART- 
TIME EDUCATION, IN PARTICULAR AROUND ISSUES OF PROGRAMME 
AVAILABILITY. WE WOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS UNDERGRADUATE, 
GRADUATE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION. WE ARE INTERESTED IN 
BOTH FORMAL POLICIES AS WELL AS OTHER OPINIONS OR ISSUES, 


NAME Sel eS NE Sie RE eel a at 


OEE ane ae ean see ene eee 


Ls 


DOES YOUR ORGANIZATION HAVE A SPECIFIC POLICY 
APPROACH TO THE AREA OF PART-TIME EDUCATION? 
(PROBE: IF SO, WHAT IS IT? IF “PAPER”, CAN WE 

HAVE IT?) ARE THERE DIFFERING APPROACHES TO UNDER- 
GRADUATE, GRADUATE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION? 


DoES THE APPROACH INCLUDE A SPECIFIC DEFINITION 
OF “PART-TIME” STUDENT? IF SO, WHAT IS IT? 


DoES THIS POLICY LIMIT THE PARTICIPATION OF PART- 
TIME STUDENTS IN ANY WAY? IF SO, WHY? (E.G, 
LIMIT PROGRESSION TO DEGREE OR PROFESSIONAL ACCRE- 
DITATION?) 


IN WHAT WAY DOES THIS POLICY RELATE TO THE PROFES- 
SIONAL NATURE OF THE EDUCATION? (1.E, WHAT ARE THE 
“PRACTICAL” REASONS FOR THIS POLICY?) 


5. WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE WAY YOUR PROFESSION IS 
EDUCATED IN ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES? 


6, IN WHAT WAY DOES PART-TIME EDUCATION FIGURE IN YOUR 
ASSOCIATION'S LONGER TERM PLANNING? (PROBE: 
CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS AND NEEDS OF THE STUDENT 
POPULATION? CHANGING NEEDS OF THE PROFESSION? OF 
SOCIETY? PLANS FOR MANDATORY OR VOLUNTARY 
CONTINUING EDUCATION?) 


/, HOW DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION RELATE TO UNIVERSITY POLICY? 


8, ANY OTHER COMMENTS? 


Appendix 4:b) Professional Associations Interviewed 


Association of Professional Engineers of 
the Province of Ontario 


Law Society of Upper Canada 
Ontario Dental] Association 


Ontario Medical Association 
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